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1956-—Year of Significance 
APWA's Annual Report 


The milestones of an organization’s life are its 
annual reports. Like the years they reflect, they vary 
in worth and richness. 1956 was a year which opened 
many doors to new opportunities in public welfare. 
It was therefore also a dynamic and progressive year 
for the American Public Welfare Association. 

The Association’s report for 1956, appearing in this 
issue, carries the glow and liveliness, the sense of 
movement of the year, which it calls “significant, 
exciting and gratifying.” It pictures the stretch of 
concerns and activities of the various entities of the 
Association; the expanding interest throughout the 
welfare field in APWA, and its growing stature as 
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reflected in membership growth, demands on it from 
outside the field and from among its own constituents. 

The report reveals glimpses, too, of the deeply sig- 
nificant role which public welfare now must prepare 
itself to fill in the future. The legislation of 1956 
has drawn outlines for new public welfare activity 
which, if adequately filled in by public welfare prac- 
titioners, can bring vastly more effective services to 
the communities of America. In the words of the 
report, “The fullest cooperative effort will be required 
between operating public welfare agencies and 
APWA\” if the future is to bring “real advancement 
in prevention and rehabilitation.” 
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1956—YEAR OF 


No year since 1935 was more significant for public 
welfare than 1956. The actions taken by the Congress 
and the state legislatures put public welfare on the 
threshold of wide and new opportunities for serving 
people. Because the activities of the American Public 
Welfare Association are an integral part of public 
welfare, 1956 was a year of great significance for the 
Association too. 


The members of APWA noted with great satisfac- 
tion that the legislation adopted by Congress embodied 
in whole or in part 13 of the 26 points which the 
Association included in its “Federal Legislative Objec- 
tives—1956.” Some of the most important activities 
of the Association during the year were those of sup- 
plying information, on request, to individual Con- 
gressmen or to Congressional committees. Representa- 
tives of APWA also brought pertinent information 
to the consideration of this new legislation as they 
appeared at hearings, when appropriate, or in discus- 
sions with representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and other federal 
agencies. 


As legislative study and discussion progressed, 
APWA’s Washington office kept the Association’s 
members informed promptly of what was transpiring 
through 10 issues of its “Letter to Members.” Special 
memoranda were sent to state administrators and the 
Board, the content of which was often passed on 
through state channels to the local level. As always 
when the Congress is in session, the Washington 
representative reviewed the entire Congressional Rec- 
ord daily for legislative developments of interest to 
APWA and its members, followed legislative and 
appropriation hearings, and otherwise served as listen- 
ing post in the nation’s capitol for all public welfare. 
The Washington branch office also is always in close 
touch with developments in the executive departments 
and the many other national organizations with rep- 
resentatives in Washington. These are outstanding 


examples of the Association’s services as a clearing- 


house of information and channel of communication, | 


and a goodly proportion of time and budget went 
into them. 


Throughout the period of Congressional attention 


to welfare legislation, the “Federal Legislative Objec- 
tives—1956,” drafted by the Welfare Policy Com- 


mittee and approved by the Board, provided an ex- | 


tremely useful guide to the Association and to APWA 
members. Copies were requested by other national 
organizations, federal departments, and by Congress- 
men and their staffs. There were indications through- 
out the year that the concreteness and breadth of the 
Objectives were appreciated by all who used them. 


To round out its communication of information 
concerning the notable 1956 legislation, APWA 
printed in its October issue of Pustic WELFARE a 
masterly summation of the background and progress 
of the legislation to its final enactment, “The Social 


Security Amendments of 1956,” written by Wilbur | 


J. Cohen and Fedele F. Fauri. The article also con- 
tained a complete summary of the new law and was 
printed within weeks after it was approved by the 
President. More than 10,000 reprints have been pur- 
chased from APWA. They are being used by almost 
all schools of social work, given wide distribution by 
many state and local departments of public welfare 
and by federal departments. 


Fulfilling Its Various Roles 


But this was not the only work done in a year 
which was the busiest and most productive during the 
present director’s tenure. As staff positions were filled 
(1956 saw the addition of one full-time and one part- 


time position, and the extension of one part-time to | 


a full-time), service was improved and expanded. 
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The addition of each specialist to the staff under- | 


lines the usefulness of these staff services: brings both 
an opportunity to give needed service and a heavy 
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SIGNIFICANCE 


increase in the demands on newer staff members for 
service in each specialist’s area. As the horizons of 
public welfare agencies expand, their interest in 
service from the Association increases. Thus, APWA 
faces the problem of setting priorities on the services 
of staff members. 

All committees held two meetings during the year, 
plus meetings of sub-committees, and a hard-working 
Membership Committee produced new highs in mem- 
bership of the Association. A new Council for State 
Directors of Programs for Children and Youth was 
approved by the Board, making a total of five coun- 
cils now active in the Association. The Board of 
Directors handled many important policy matters. 
Total attendance at regional conferences was the 
second highest ever, reaching nearly 4,000. The num- 
ber of visitors to APWA was increasing, both from 
outlying areas in the U. S. and Canada and from 
foreign countries. Requests from other national organ- 
izations for information and for participation in 
cooperative projects on subjects of mutual concern 
were greater too. 

It was a significant, exciting, and gratifying year. 


THE PEOPLE WHO WERE APWA 


All the activities, events and projects which kept 
the Association so busy in 1956 were carried out by 
the Board, councils, committees, members and staff. 
While its members were largely governmental agen- 
cies and workers, APWA was a voluntary agency 
able to communicate informally with all levels of 
government, as well as with other national voluntary 
welfare agencies. 

Membership Committee. Membership climbed, 
under the stimulation of the active national Member- 
ship Committee and hardworking state and local 
chairmen, to a new high of 4100 individual and 1109 
agency memberships, a net gain of 417 individual 
and 107 agency memberships during the year. The 
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national committee met twice during the year, in 
February and October. But that wasn’t all—every 
regional chairman held a regional committee meeting 
prior to the regional conference and at each confer- 
ence the committees staffed the membership desk. 
With their encouragement, state and local chairmen 
carried out varied promotional plans. Throughout, 
endeavors were sparked with the “Every member get 
a member” reminders sent out at intervals with other 
APWA material to members, and with use of phrases 
such as “APWA is the professional organization of 
public welfare employes,” “to support it costs less 
than three cents a day,” and use of the Director’s 
Annual Report with potential members. Efforts to 
find new members were buttressed by personalized 
follow-up on the part of regional and state chairmen 
on individual membership renewals. 

There was no complacency on the part of these 
loyal workers as they pointed out in their report to the 
Board, “What a challenge it is when we realize that 
out of a potential of approximately 50,000 persons 
engaged in public welfare service only 4,106 have 
individual membership in APWA” and that less than 
1,000 of the 3,000 county departments of public wel- 
fare hold agency memberships. 


The gains achieved, however, meant that several 
hundred more public welfare agencies and individual 
workers were actively concerned with the affairs of 
the Association and taking part in its activities, so 
that APWA was representative of a broader segment 
of the public welfare field. 

Board of Directors. Elected by the members as 
their representatives, members of the Board of Direc- 
tors heid two meetings in July and December. The 
Board acts on matters of policy, including approval 
of the Association’s budget, authorizes committees 
and councils and takes action on their recommenda- 
tions, as well as those of staff. It is composed of the 
officers, two members from each region and four 
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members-at-large (all elected by the membership), 
and the chairmen of the councils, ex-officio. The 
Executive Committee (the officers and three other 
Board members elected by the Board) handles neces- 
sary business between meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and serves as the finance committee. 

Staff. With the resignation of Mrs. Ella Reed, 
after nearly 20 years with the Association, from her 
part-time position as Consultant on Professional Serv- 
ices, a full-time position as Consultant on Training 
and Administration was taken by Elwood L. Johnson. 
The position of Consultant on Aging and a part- 
time position of Publications Associate had been filled 
earlier, and for nearly six months all authorized staff 
positions were occupied. Then, Board members and 
staff were sorrowed by the sudden and tragic death 
of Mr. Johnson. At the close of the year there was 
again a vacancy. 

Having a complete staff made possible much of 
the increased activity which marked 1956. As posi- 
tions were filled, service to members increased and 
expanded, and representation with other national 
organizations and with federal agencies, committees 
and commissions could be extended to meet more 
nearly the needs resulting from the growing recogni- 
tion of APWA as the national spokesman for public 
welfare. The problems of implementing the new 
provisions of the Social Security amendments, too, 
brought more requests for help from staff specialists 
in the various areas involved. 

The increasing demands on the staff from within 
and without the Association underlined the need for 
consideration of how best to allocate use of time in 
field services and in representing the voice of public 
welfare in the host of conferences, committees and 
commissions where groups of national organizations 
were considering problems of great significance to 
the public welfare field. The Association was face 
to face with questions on when its members benefit 
more from representation by APWA at other national 
meetings or by service visits to state and local depart- 
ments. 

All this activity within the Association was reflected, 
too, in enlarged demands on the Director, executive 
officer of the Association. Carrying responsibility for 
selection and supervision of staff, coordination of the 
work of councils, committees and staff, and manage- 
ment of the Association’s finances, means involvement 
to some degree in every activity of the Association. 
There must be thoughtful selection of the best assign- 
ment of time among the many activities. Manage- 
ment of the building in which APWA is housed is 
done cooperatively by the executives of the various 
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organizations in it. Because of certain changes in the 
building during 1956, this duty required more of the 
Director’s time than usual. 

The membership in each of APWA’s six regions 
was given reports on the Association by the Director 
as she appeared at all regional conferences. In addi- 
tion, there were frequent trips to Washington for 
conferences with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, other departments and appropriate 
legislative bodies, supervision of the Washington 
branch office, and participation in a variety of meet- 
ings. There were visits to states, though fewer than 
was desirable, for consultation with local and state 
officials and staff and to address meetings, and one 
to Germany to participate in the International Con- 
ference of Social Work. There were many consulta- 
tion and Welfare, other departments and appropriate 
phone and correspondence. Many of these people 
also visited APWA’s office, along with legislators, 
public welfare board members, representatives of 
other national organizations, international visitors, and 
others. 

Staff members were also active in conducting and 
taking part in institutes and workshops in various 
states around the country on such different subjects 
as the aging and in-service training. In other instances 
they traveled into widely separated states to provide 
consultation to state and local departments on varying 
problems. Whenever they are called somewhere for a 
special purpose, every effort is made to get to other 
agencies in that area to whom they can be helpful. 

A well-known fact re-emphasized for the Associa- 
tion this year was that whenever a need is filled, others 
are uncovered. This is an inevitable outgrowth of the 
maturity and changing character of public welfare. 

The year also re-emphasized the role of APWA as 
the clearinghouse of information in the public welfare 
field; as the national spokesman for public welfare; 
as the professional organization for public welfare 
employes. How did it fill these roles in 1956? 


ITS ROLE AS A CLEARING HOUSE 
The Committees 


APWA’s committees, comprised of technicians and 
administrators from different levels of government, 
a wide range of agencies and geographical areas, and 
different national organizations, provide a cross-fertili- 
zation of information and ideas as well as wide per- 
spectives of the fields with which they are concerned. 
They provide true forums for the interchange of view- 
points and up-to-date information on subjects of cur- 
rent significance, and the opportunity to define areas 
of agreement on specific issues. These latter may some- 
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REPORT 


times be transmitted to the Board of Directors with 
the recommendation that they become statements of 
policy; others may be more in the form of informa- 
tional and discussion material. In either case, produc- 
tion of material of this kind is not the only measure 
of the effectiveness of these committees. The inter- 
change among the members, the perspective which 
such groups can bring to a problem, and the intimate 
communication between the Association and the 
operating agencies and those in other groups are 
important values of these committees. 

In 1956 the committees were concerned with many 
topics of current significance. 

The Committee on Aging had two subcommittees 
active, one on Training for Staff Working with Older 
People, and one on Publications. It reported that 
there needs to be more attention to problems of the 
aging in existing training programs. There are plans 
to draw up a statement delineating the special charac- 
teristics of services required by older people and de- 
scribing the skills and attitudes needed by those who 
work with them. Contact was maintained with the 
Curriculum Study of the Council on Social Work 
Education because of the Committee’s interest in this 
area and a progress report on the study was made at 
one meeting. A new publication was prepared to add 
to the popular and useful series of pamphlets on the 
aging, and subject matter for other publications was 
considered. Other subjects in which the committee 
interested itself included problems of guardianship, 
public domiciliary homes, health care and housing for 
the aged. 

The Committee on Services to Children had meet- 
ings of five subcommittees during the year: ADC 
Interpretation, Medical Services in Child Welfare, 
Agency Relationships in Juvenile Delinquency Serv- 
ices, Legislation on Interstate Placement of Children 
and an ad hoc committee on Disposal of Case Records 
in Child Welfare. The ADC committee and the 


- Medical Services subcommittees both are turning their 
| attention to services, one services in ADC and the 


other services to unwed mothers. Much significant 
and useful information was presented to the com- 
mittee in reports at its two meetings on such subjects 
as reviews of significant developments in the child 
welfare field, including program activities of other 
national organizations, analyses of federal legislative 
proposals, casework services in ADC, and adoption 
resource exchanges. 

The Medical Care Committee. One of its major 
activities for the year was completion of the statement, 
“Strengthening Tax-Supported Health and Welfare 


_ Service: The Essentials of Effective Interdepartmental 
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Relationships,” which was developed with representa- 
tives of the American Public Health Association Sub- 
committee on Medical Care. This resulted from 
approximately three years of APHA-APWA staff 
field work and a year’s work by the two committees. 
It has now become an official policy statement of both 
Associations. Other activities of the committee and its 
subcommittees begun but not completed in 1956 
included development of an evaluation or appraisal 
schedule to be used by state or local public welfare 
departments in making their own administrative 
analysis of the agency’s medical care program, and a 
proposal for research in administration of the health 
aspects of public welfare programs. Among other 
subjects discussed were the OASI disability freeze and 
insurance programs, the 1956 medical assistance amend- 
ments, the research program of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and problems arising in community 
planning for the care of convalescent tuberculosis 
patients. 

The Committee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel through its sub-committees gave attention 
to several projects during the year as well as con- 
tinuing its close liaison with the Council on Social 
Work Education and the latter’s Curriculum Study 
project. Two subcommittees were developing state- 
ments, one describing the job of the case supervisor in 
a public welfare agency, the other the job of the local 
public welfare administrator. Other concerns of the 
committee were the needs for special training for 
public welfare staff working with older people and 
what public welfare agencies expect from persons with 
undergraduate degrees who take beginning social 
work positions. 

The Welfare Policy Committee again performed 
notable service for the Association by preparing for 
1957 a new set of Federal Legislative Objectives which 
takes into account the Social Security Amendments of 
1956 and newly developing programs and trends in 
the field of public welfare. Other statements which 
the committee, through its subcommittees, has under 
review or in process of preparation deal with housing 
and public welfare, services in public welfare, civil 
defense and public welfare, and public welfare’s re- 
sponsibility and interest in international social welfare. 


The Councils 


In APWA’s councils, persons filling similar posi- 
tions have an opportunity to discuss common prob- 
lems and exchange experience and ideas on like 
concerns. 

With approval by the Board of Directors, the newest 
council, the Council of State Directors of Programs 
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for Children and Youth, came into being in ‘1956. 
Another advantage realized from the filling of all 
staff positions was that for the first time, there could be 
a staff person assigned to each of the five councils. A 
special Committee to Study Council Structure ap- 
pointed by the Board reviewed thoroughly the present 
structure of the national councils and reported that 
the councils need to be continued in APWA, but 
should be strengthened through a clearer statement 
of purpose and relationship to the Association. The 
committee drafted a new statement of policy for 
national councils, which was adopted with some minor 
revisions by the Board. Next task will be preparation 
of a “Guide for Council By-Laws.” 

National Council of State Administrators. At the 
request of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare all state administrators met twice during the 
year with representatives of the Department. The 
first meeting was in relation to proposed new legis- 
lation and general policies; the second on imple- 
mentation of the Social Security amendments. Both 
times the Executive Committee of the State Admin- 
istrators’ Council met prior to the meeting of all 
administrators. There was also an informal meeting 
of state administrators at the National Conference of 
Social Work and meetings were held in each region 
during the regional conferences. 

National Council of Local Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators. Improved quality, better participation and 
attendance marked the meetings of the Local Admin- 
istrators’ Council at each of the regional conferences 
in 1956. The six working projects which this council 
had under way in 1955 were not developed further 
in 1956 pending outcome of the study of councils. 
Now that the study is completed the council expects 
to reactivate the work of the project committees. An 
informal meeting was also held at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

National Council of State and Local Public Welfare 
Board Members. There were meetings at all regional 
conferences, and whenever administrators encouraged 
board members to attend the conferences and helped 
them get to meetings and to meet others, it was 
noticeably beneficial. During 1956 the Council under- 
took to encourage all members of state welfare boards 
to become members of APWA and the Council. It 
looks forward to enlarging membership from local 
boards. 

National Council of Field Representatives. A ques- 
tion with which this group is concerned is working 
out a clearer definition of eligibility for membership 
in the council. APWA considers the enlarging of 
the membership of this council and broadening of its 
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activities of vital importance to the growth and useful- | 
ness of the Association. There were meetings at all | 
of the regional conferences where much consideration 
was given to better definition of the field representa- | 
tive’s job and to the field representative’s function | 
in training of staff. 

National Council of State Directors of Programs | 
for Children and Youth. Still in process of devel- 
oping its program, this newest council was finding 
much enthusiasm among its members. State directors 
become members by signifying their intent in a 
written statement. The Council has genuine poten- ; 
tialities for facilitating the exchange of information 
and ideas and for stimulating the improvement of 
child welfare programs throughout the nation. 


The Regional Conferences 


Certainly a chief medium for APWA in fulfilling 
its function as a clearinghouse for information is the | 
six annual regional conferences. Last year nearly | 
4,000 public welfare workers, from local county visi- | 
tors to state administrators and federal department 
personnel got together at these to exchange ideas, 
challenge each other’s ideas with experience, and | 
come away stimulated and refreshed. Never before | 
had APWA’s regional conferences been so successful. 
In scope, content and quality, as well as participation 
by those who attended, they were the best the Asso- 
ciation has ever held. 





The two-year planning basis for dates and location | 
of conferences, now in effect in most regions, seemed 
to be a helpful factor in this improvement. Alloca- 
tions from APWA of $500 to each regional confer- 
ence for necessary expenses proved a sound in- | 
vestment. Far more important, of course, was the 
excellent work by the host states, conference commit- 
tees and program chairmen. By reaching out to secure 
people in related fields with different knowledge and 
interests to participate on the programs, the planners | 
were broadening the scope of conference programs 
and avoiding the insularity that comes when a group 
talks only to itself. 





Other conference participants included state and 
local board members, university faculty members, 
people from the communication media, members of 
legislatures and commissions, representatives of vol- 
untary agencies both national and local, graduate and 
undergraduate students and many others. Rotation 
of the regional conferences among the states in a 
region helps insure wide participation of people from 
all levels of operation and experience, too, for nearly 
50 percent of registration is usually from the host 
state. Conference fees were increased in 1956, but 
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REPORT 


the fact that attendance was not affected seemed to 
indicate general satisfaction with the content of con- 
ference programs. Conference attendance is somewhat 
affected, though, it has been shown, by whether the 
location is in the central area of a region or on the 
circumference, and whether in a large or a smaller 
city. 

Reflecting the important legislative steps of the 
year in public welfare, the spring conferences showed 
great interest in pending legislation, while those in 
the fall mirrored public welfare’s concern with what 
the newly enacted legislation means to the field. But 
there were many other matters which occupied the 
attention of conference-goers. Training, rehabilitation, 
services to the aged and disabled, medical care and 
child welfare were subjects likely to be found on 
every conference program, along with others of more 
strictly regional interest sometimes. Glancing through 
the six conference programs one gets the impression 
that at each there was something for everybody and 
some things for all. 

The high quality of the regional conferences was 
especially valuable in this year when the Biennial 
National Round Table Conference was not held. As 
the year closed, however, the Advisory Committee was 
already appointed for the Round Table in 1957. 


Field Service 


There were other, more pin-pointed means through 
which APWA staff was able to bring to state or local 
departments or communities information and sugges- 
tions useful in solving problems or working out plans, 
or considering a course of action. 

There were consultations to a number of agencies 
through field service and correspondence on medical 
care programs, programs for the aging, adminis- 
trative structure, staff development, services in ADC 
and other children’s programs, personnel needs and 
many others. 


Inquiries and Loan Service 


Scores of special inquiries—from administrators, su- 
pervisors, field representatives, legislators, board mem- 
bers, schools and their students, and the public—were 
answered with special letters as well as materials from 
the loan library. A few examples will give an idea of 
the gamut of subjects covered: in-service training ma- 
terial, qualifications for supervisors and consultants, 
audio-visual aids, bibliography for supervision, sal- 
aries, job classification, undergraduate curriculum, 
recruitment, fee schedules for medical care, determina- 
tion of eligibility for tax-supported medical care, rela- 
tionship of hospital social service and public welfare 
departments, homemaker service, tax status of insti- 
tutional property, assistance payments to residents 
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of public institutions, OASI coverage of state and 
local public employes, personnel, annual reports of 
local welfare departments, caseload standards and 
management, relationships between welfare agencies 
and courts, legislation and organization for state 
child welfare services, state action on employment 
of older persons, vocational guidance material, plans 
for public welfare offices, administrative structure, 
training courses for superintendents of homes for 
the aged, and many others. 


ITS ROLE AS THE NATIONAL SPOKESMAN 


There were many evidences during the year of 
APWA’s growing prestige and of widespread recog- 
nition of its role as national spokesman for the public 
welfare field. Certainly important was the request 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for meetings with the National Council of State 
Welfare Administrators and for APWA representa- 
tion at other Department meetings. Another was 
the invitation to APWA’s director to serve as one 
of two U. S. representatives appointed to one of the 
commissions of the International Conference of Social 
Work in Germany, and to a member of its Board 
to make one of the major addresses. The Director 
represented the American point of view on social 
security on a panel with persons from a dozen other 
countries. 

Throughout the activities of APWA there is con- 
stant recognition of this role of the Association as 
national spokesman in the many requests for informa- 
tion from Congressmen and their staff and members 
of the Executive branch of government; from other 
national organizations for participation of APWA in 
nationwide committees and groups. 


Inter-Group Contacts 


Who were these groups with whom APWA staff 
members were working? By no means all of them, 
but some representative ones include: National Joint 
Commission on Mental Health and Illness; the Coun- 
cil of State Governments’ Advisory Committee on 
Mental Health; the U. S. Committee for the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work; the Council on 
Social Work Education; OASI Medical Advisory 
Committee; Attorney General’s Conference on Parole; 
National Association of Social Workers; American 
Dental Association; American Public Health Associa- 
tion’s St. Louis Public Health and Hospital Survey; 
National Committee on Homemaker Service; Child 
Welfare League of America Standards Project; vari- 
ous groups concerned with problems of the aging; the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare’s com- 
mittees on training; American Hospital Association; 
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American Medical Association. These are but a few. 

And then there were the day-to-day close ties with 
the other national organizations with whom APWA 
shares the building at 1313 East Sixtieth Street. There 
is much common interest among the residents here 
and much sharing of useful information since all of 
them are concerned with some aspect of government 
or public administration. The Joint Reference Library 
which all share provides a far greater wealth of re- 
source materials and information than any one could 
acquire alone. The responsibilities of running this 
common building are shared by the executives of all 
13 groups housed there. While these absorbed some- 
what more time than usual in 1956 because of certain 
changes, APWA benefited from acquisition of some 
additional badly needed space which will contribute 
to more efficient operation. Among the many inter- 
changes between APWA and these other offices was 
included helping to plan and participating in the 
Conference on Aging sponsored by the Council of 
State Governments and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Other evidence of APWA’s growing prestige as a 
national spokesman and a resource to others was the 
growing number of foreign visitors coming to both the 
Washington and Chicago offices with a wide range of 
problems and questions to which they felt APWA 
could help them find answers. During the year the 
International Cooperation Administration began_ne- 
gotiation with APWA of a contract for providing 
APWA membership to foreign students whose work 
is in the welfare field. 


Policy Statements 


Perhaps APWA’s policy statements are the most 
concrete form in which it fills its role as national 
spokesman. Carefully worked out as they are by the 
Association’s committees, studied by other segments of 
the membership, and finally thoroughly anaylzed and 
dissected by the Board, representing the membership, 
they constitute a sort of platform for public welfare 
from which APWA speaks to all the nation. Their 
value can hardly be overestimated. They are guides 
to the Association’s beliefs, principles and goals, and 
they pinpoint future needs. Because of them, when 
controversies or questions sometimes arise suddenly, 
the Association can make its voice heard immediately, 
at the most effective time. Very often when questions 
of principle or attitude are raised, staff has only to 
refer to the policy statements of the Association to 
give an immediate answer, rather than having to wait 
for special committee meetings and special Board 
action to determine the Association’s viewpoint. Policy 
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statements, dealing with broad areas of public welfare, | 


are formulated as the Association, looking ahead, can | 


see questions arising that will sometime have to be 
resolved. They state general principles as a basis for 


decisions on specific questions. Thus they help prepare | 


the Association to meet future problems, not just : 
emergencies of the moment. 


Exhibits 


“Silent speakers” for the Association were its ex- 
hibits. During the year, the fourth table top exhibit 
was made for APWA by the Ohio State Department 
of Public Welfare and these were “on the road” 
steadily, appearing at a total of 16 state welfare con- 
ferences and other meetings. A new exhibit of 
APWA publications on the aging was prepared dur- 
ing the year. This was used outside the public welfare 
field at four large meetings of groups concerned with 
problems of the aging. In addition, the publications on 
aging were made available at several other meetings. 
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In 1956 the Association spoke when it was appropri- | 


ate, and as it did, its voice was heard. 


ITS ROLE AS A PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Perhaps one of APWA’s more unique roles is that 
of a professional organization—the only professional 
organization solely for public welfare employes, and 
for all employes in the public welfare field in the 
United States. 

It has come into this role naturally through its con- 
stant work from the earliest days of the Association 


for high standards in public welfare—of legislation, | 


of administration, of service, of skills. Throughout all 
its activities there is continuing emphasis on improve- 
ment, on broader vision and on stimulating constant 
striving for improvement. 

This theme appears in its committee work, its coun- 
cils, conferences, and individual contacts with mem- 


bers. Another important area for expression of its | 


professional nature is through its publications. 
Publications. The first issue of the journal, Pustic 
Wexrare, for the year was an all-encompassing re- 
port of the 1955 Twenty-fifth Anniversary Round 
Table Conference. It has already become a reference 
book on the growth and development of the public 
welfare field from 1930 to 1955. Later issues carried 
such significant articles as Dr. Eveline Burns’ “High 
Productivity and People’s Social Needs,” the outstand- 
ing Cohen-Fauri article, “Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956,” and other timely material on such 
widely varied topics as public welfare and juvenile 
delinquency, allowances for disabled persons in Can- 
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ada, finding answers to criticism of ADC, develop- 
ments in the field of chronic illness, planning for VA 
patients’ discharge, support from absent parents in 
ADC, statesmanship in social welfare, progress toward 
control and prevention of dependency, and many 
others. The journal endeavors to present material 
which has meaning and usefulness to all its widely 
diverse readership. 

Last year, through the use of questionnaires at 
regional conferences and discussion in the fall com- 
mittee meetings, some informal attempts were begun 
to discover how well it is meeting the needs of its 
readers as a guide for its preparation in the future. 
The size of the journal and frequency of publication 
which finances will permit at present do not allow 
use of much excellent material which is available, but 
the constant aim of the journal is to bring to the field 
information and reporting which will reflect a sound 
and comprehensive approach to public welfare. 

Members of APWA are abetted in developing pro- 
fessionally in their work by the “Letters to Members” 
which keeps them abreast of the latest legislative de- 
velopments in reports from the Washington office, 
and of other news in the field from the Director’s desk. 

The only roster of agencies and key personnel in 
the public welfare field is in APWA’s annual Pustic 
Wexrare Directory, which lists several thousand 
positions in federal, state, commonwealth, provincial, 
local public welfare and related agencies in this coun- 
try, its territories and Canada. In addition to this 
extremely useful information, it contains other im- 
portant reference material on such subjects as resi- 
dence requirements for assistance recipients and for 
public welfare employes in the various states, inter- 
state correspondence procedures, VA policy on release 
of information to public assistance agencies, corre- 
spondence on interstate placement of children, tenure, 
appointment and salaries of state public welfare execu- 
tives, members, payment, tenure and appointment of 
state public welfare boards, and others. 


Special publications augment the professional in- 
formation which APWA disseminates, and reach not 
only the public welfare field but schools, other agen- 
cies both voluntary and governmental, and others 
interested in public welfare. In 1956 the first two of 
a newly inaugurated series of publications in child 
welfare were prepared, “The Administration of Public 
Welfare Services in Unwed Parenthood and Adop- 
tion” and “Casework Services in ADC.” In the medi- 
cal care field, “Improving the Quality of Tax-Supported 
Medical Care,” was published. 

In addition, several outstanding Pustic WELFARE 
articles were produced in reprints. It was obvious, 





however, that the demand for the written word in the 
public welfare field was vastly greater than what 
the Association can produce with the funds now 
available. 


INCOME AND OUTGO 


The activity and accomplishments of APWA in 1956 
were made possible to a large extent by its growing 
strength in membership. Income from memberships 
increased more than $11,000, bringing the total to a 
new high of $124,883.80. This was not only an increase 
in dollars, but also represented growth from 62% to 
66°/, in the proportion of income provided by member- 
ships out of total income of $190,091.94. Both indi- 
vidual and agency memberships showed substantial 
gains. The individual memberships meant a broader 
group of public welfare people were recognizing the 
role of APWA and seeking to participate in it. The 
agency membership increase meant not only greater 
income, but greater stability for the future. Both types 
of membership are essential to effective functioning of 
the organization. 

These increases were justification of the faith and 
confidence of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund in pro- 
viding in 1955 a sliding scale grant of $28,000.00 to 
the Association to extend and maintain present serv- 
ices of APWA until the membership income becomes 
sufficient to carry the full load. The grant furnished 
$8,000.00 income to the Association in 1956. ($12,500.00 
was received in 1955 and smaller amounts will be 
allotted in 1957 and 1958.) The evidence of increas- 
ing support from members, indicating their confidence 
in the organization, was the basis for the grant. The 
membership growth in 1956 proved that the grant 
was helping the Association to maintain the present 
level of services from membership income as the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund had hoped it would. 

Another aid in accomplishing the work of 1956 was 
the balance from a grant from the Doris Duke Foun- 
dation for the Association’s work on services to the 
aging. This made $11,795.75 available for work in this 
field during 1956. From this were provided the pro- 
fessional services of a consultant on aging, added to 
the staff in July, as well as some clerical services, com- 
mittee work and travel for the consultant. 

Total income from publications increased $2,700.00 
over the previous year. This, like income from confer- 
ence fees, helped to offset the cost of these services. 

Membership and other income made possible full 
financing of the services of the child welfare con- 
sultant from the general operations budget, which 
had formerly been financed by a foundation grant. 
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At the end of the year, APWA had a balance of 
$13,929.58, of which $11,700.00 was carried forward to 
apply to the 1957 budget. The remaining $2,229.58 
was added to the working capital fund, bringing its 
total to $15,327.77. 


ON THE HORIZON 


As the challenge of a new year confronted the Asso- 
ciation, it was already possible to foresee some of its 
patterns, its demands, its possibilities for fruitfulness. 

The provisions of the significant 1956 Social Se- 
curity Amendments were tools long sought by public 
welfare. Now that they are in hand (or at least 
in the stock room), they open up far-reaching areas 
and present public welfare with an exciting challenge. 
These tools must be used effectively if the field is 
not to be in the awkward position of seeking legisla- 
tion which it proves unready to use. The fullest 
cooperative effort will be required between operating 
public welfare agencies and APWA, so that the net 
result can be a demonstration to the country of the 
real nature and potential of public welfare. 

The Association is keenly aware of its opportunities 
and responsibilities. It is utilizing every resource to 
supply incentives and information which will aid in 
the formulation of programs to make working reali- 


ties of the provisions of the Social Security amend. | 


ments. Already it is moving, through its various | 
media such as publications, committee work and 
conference programs, to this end. It sees better oppor- BENE 
tunities than ever before for stimulating research that 

; , , Incon 
would offer guideposts to the future. It is seeking | 
plans for training the personnel that is needed to | ~ 
furnish services to those who can be helped by them, | Mi 
and is providing channels for exchange of information | Py 
between agencies that have begun training programs. | A 


As 1956 drew to a close there was the strongest basis | 
there had ever been for belief that public welfare’s 
future would bring real advancement in prevention | 
and rehabilitation; would bring the day when people 
who aren’t quite self-sufficient, for whatever reasons, | 
may get help as they can use it to restore their inde- Expe 
pendence and find their places as productive, con- | Sa 
tributive members of the community. New horizons | 
had opened for public welfare and it could look for- 
ward to opportunities for preventing some of the| 3, 
tragedies in people’s lives, as well as providing ade- _‘T; 
quate care when disaster overtakes them. D 

As APWA had met the changing challenges of past | P' 
years, it now girded itself to fulfill its obligation for 
a positive contribution to achievement of a brighter | ¢, 
future for millions of Americans. Ci 
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Less Transfer to Working Capital 


Balance Carried Forward 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Aging 


Balance Carried Forward (Doris Duke Foundation) 
Expenses 


Balance 


Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1956 

General Operations 
Working Capital 
Aging Project 


Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit 
U. S. Securities (at cost) 
Imprest Funds 


ee 


ee 





Does not include travel expense charged to Conferences and Committee and Council work. 
Red. 


8,000.00 
124,883.80 
23,846.73 
1,314.50 
10,573.50 
2,315.17 
1,138.24 


.. $190,071.94 


$102,531.17 
1,386.14 
3,035.03 
12,184.03 
4,991.08 
4,781.74 
1,530.21 
24,836.04 
4,261.95 
1,255.00 
12,579.32 
2,770.65 


$176,142.36 


$ 13,929.58 
2,229.58 


$ 11,700.00 


$ 11,795.75 
6,464.58 


$ 5,331.17 


$ 11,700.00 
15,327.77 
5,331.17 


$ 32,358.94 


$ 19,599.07 
15,000.00 
** 2,240.13 


$ 32,358.94 
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The Place of the Public Welfare Agency 


in the Community 


VAL M. KEATING 


This is a practical approach, full of useful suggestions, on how local and 
state public welfare agencies can fill their roles in total community life 
and become a useful force in meeting general community problems. Mrs. 
Keating is a representative of the Bureau of Public Assistance in Region VII 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


usLic welfare agencies have community respon- 
p sibilities which extend beyond their legally 

described ones for the operation of specific pro- 
grams. Indeed, it is questionable whether they can 
adequately perform the functions outlined for them 
in state statutes or local ordinances if they do not 
extend their concern into the broadest possible defi- 
nition of the community. So often in these legal bases 
one finds purpose and goal statements including 
such phrases as ‘to protect the well-being’; ‘to pro- 
vide such services as will assure the welfare’; or the 
frequently used one regarding ‘health and decency.’ 
Such broad objectives cannot be reached without 
the concerted approach. 

The state office of a public welfare agency has 
responsibility, in my opinion, for such major activities 
as being energetic participants in state inter-depart- 
mental councils such as governors’ so-called ‘cabinets,’ 
and there speaking out with vigor regarding pro- 
posals which will affect adversely or well the people 
to whose needs they should be constantly sensitive. 

State offices can offer their agencies’ facilities in 
inter-agency cooperative programs that promote 
health, education, rehabilitation, and economic im- 
provements. They can make forthright proposals 
before legislative budget and appropriation com- 
mittees, stating without equivocation their best judg- 
ment as to the needs of the programs and people they 
have been chosen to represent, even in the face of 
frowns, horizontal head-shaking, and generally non- 
receptive attitudes. 

They can make clear-cut presentations of accu- 
rately gathered facts which may influence legislation 
for the improvement of the programs, or give pause 
to ill-conceived proposals which sometimes are quite 
conscientiously, though erroneously, offered to “re- 
duce the rolls and thus make the payments more 
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adequate for those who really need it.” The state 
agency also has an obligation to join with those other 
private or public groups who promote or provide 
services for people, by any appropriate means of 
cooperation: supporting sound legislation; sharing 
information; or suggesting methods for improving 
inter-agency working relationships. If in its report- 
ing to the public, the state agency would be frank 
about its problems, deficiencies and accomplishments, 
a contribution would be made incidentally to the 
building of better communities, because a community 
to be good or “better” must have complete facts. 

In addition to the state agency’s heavy responsi- 
bility for directly discharging its informed leadership 
function, it has another serious one. I refer to clear- 
ing the way for its local offices to play their parts 
in the building of better communities for all people. 
In doing so, the state agency cannot stop with 
simply letting a permissive attitude trickle down to 
the local office if it sees the local unit as having an 
active, energetic role in community betterment. It 
must emphasize in clearly stated policy; in setting 
size of caseloads and other job units; in encourage- 
ment by example; in on-going supervisory and staff 
development programs; even in its evaluation of staff 
performance by field representatives; that local offices 
are not only encouraged, but urged and even re- 
quired, to participate actively in appropriate rela- 
tion to their community situations. 

With such a “green light,” and with the support of 
the state agency and guidance to the local office by 
the state’s liaison when needed, there are many ways 
in which the local public welfare agency can partici- 
pate in the total community. 

In the first place, the local office (purposely not con- 
fined to the county director because sometimes the 
most effective individual staff member in community 
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relations may be someone else, the child welfare 
worker, the public assistance worker, or nursing 
home liaison for example, while the director may 
excel in other functions of the local office), must 
study its specific community situation. Is it metropoli- 
tan, small city, rural or a combination? It makes a 
difference to the welfare office function. If it is urban 
and there is a Community Chest and/or Council of 
Social Agencies, the role might be quite different 
than if it is rural, or a small town without a formal- 
ized structure for community planning. In one the 
welfare department’s function is no more and no less 
important than in the other, it may just be different. 

In the large city it may consist chiefly of being 
active in Council committees, studies, and discus- 
sion. Although some local welfare agencies excuse 
their lack of such participation by saying they have 
not been invited, Council Secretaries often complain 
it is difficult to get the departments of public wel- 
fare to be active in their programs. If a department 
has in fact not been invited, then part of its job is 
to locate the obstacle and overcome it, because Com- 
munity Councils need public welfare people and 
public welfare programs need them. To these councils 
local public welfare agencies can take freely the com- 
munity problems, gaps in services, and needs as it 


sees them in the lives of the people they serve: de- 





prived and disturbed children; handicapped and | 


hurt adults: and lonely and ill aged. They can ask 
the councils’ attention on housing, health including 
mental health, education, employment needs, of those 
for whom they can speak with the conviction which 


is supported by facts, which sometimes must be | 


gathered with patience. 

They should not go to Councils “complaining,” 
without knowing how many, where, and to what de- 
gree. They should not go, in other words, with sore 
thumbs and hard cores only, but with trends, groups, 
and classifications which merit community attention 
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or at least inter-agency joint approach. A public wel- | 


fare agency is unwise to “go it alone” if it is fortunate 
enough to have some community machinery for “do- 
ing it together.” On the other hand, if the council in 
the community envisions its responsibilities narrowly, 
serving, for example, only the interests of community 
fund agencies, then the welfare agency may have 
to strike out more boldly and make a more direct 
approach to local public officials, groups of citizens, 
or concerned individuals. Even if this should be the 
situation, according to evaluation it is wise to make 
the council aware of the problem and the plan for 
meeting it. The more inclusive council which con- 
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PLACE IN COMMUNITY 


cerns itself broadly, should not be thought of as a 
place to bring and “dump” the welfare agency’s 
official worries. 


If a gap in community services is brought to the 
attention of the Council in the expectation of con- 
cern and action on its part, it should not only be 
supplied the facts, but the welfare agency should be 
prepared to refine them and produce additional ones, 
and to share the work necessary to get them to the 
attention of the community. The welfare agency 
should be prepared, when the project adopted by the 
Council is not one of its particular selection, to carry 
whatever part of the load it can. This is not a one- 
way, but a mutual, proposition. There are few 
Council-sponsored studies or projects which would 
not encompass the concern of a local department 
of public welfare in relation to one or another of its 
functions. Public welfare conceives itself narrowly 
sometimes, probably because of the frustration borne 
of deadlines, staff vacancies, and other administra- 
tive pressures; but it is difficult to name a community 
concern related to schools, hospitals, nursing homes, 
day care centers, wage scales, housing, employment 
practices, and many others that are not related to the 
core of our concern—the well-being of all individuals. 
If this is so, let public welfare people be generous with 
time, thought, and energy when a community project 
is under way, even though it may not be the specific 
one they brought to the Council for action. Theirs 
may be selected next time. 


In the smaller town or rural area, with less formal 
organization, those who work in public welfare have 
the job to do directly and, in many instances, single- 
handedly. Without weighing which is more inter- 
esting and demanding of imagination and skill, this 
will take a look at the job of the department of public 
welfare in the less populated, less organized, though 
not always simpler setting. 


Here is the greatest oportunity to see, case-by-case, 
what is needed in the community to make it better 
for all people. “Case-by-case” does not mean that 
solutions are sought in units of one. Rather, that 
having seen the needs, the results of deprivation in 
the Jones and Smith families, they can be added to- 
gether and realization reached that the needs do not 
result from the Jones’ and the Smiths’ peculiar charac- 
teristics or unchangeable levels. Instead, it becomes 
obvious that this community lacks the facility, or the 
awareness, for providing the wholesome conditions 
which, even if they can no longer affect Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones or Mr. and Mrs. Smith, might at least 
prevent their Johnny’s, Susie’s, and Mary’s from re- 
peating the parents’ situation of second or third grade 
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education, remediable physical defects, and impossibly 
difficult job competition. 

“Everyone cannot be “Abbotts” or “Adamses,” 
“Breckenridges” or “Kelleys,” in the cause of arous- 
ing community action against bad conditions. Maybe 
in 1956 there aren’t many maimed bodies due directly 
to malnutrition or industrial accident. Maybe today’s 
story is not so dramatic in terms of accidental amputa- 
tions, starvation, sweat shops, and total deprivation— 
but, is it any less so in terms of what national produc- 
tivity could do or even local community effort could 
provide, with the tools available now, which were not 
within the reach of these early leaders? If the same 
punch and push was put behind decent housing, 
health care, and education today as they put behind 
sweat-shops, to mention only one point of their 
attack, would there not be greater progress? 

Public welfare must have as its concern all com- 
munity conditions which contribute to the well-being 
of all citizens and which make possible first class 
citizenship for those who for some reason must look 
to government for income. It must never be satisfied 
solely to operate an efficient machine for acting 
promptly on applications, making accurate decisions 
on eligibility, and supporting those decisions with 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Community Unites for Action 


RALEIGH C. HOBSON 


Citizens and government join hands in Richmond, Virginia, to inaugurate 
a modern system for the temporary shelter care of their dependent and neg- 
lected children. The story of how it was done is told here for readers of 
PUBLIC WELFARE by the Director of the city’s Department of Public 


Welfare. 


HIS is the story of how one community over- 
‘| cam the apathy and lethargy of more than 

30 years to awaken to the needs of its troubled 
and neglected children under public auspices. In 
1926, following a comprehensive study of children’s 
services in Richmond, Virginia, the Child Welfare 
League of America described the City Home as 
follows: 


“The City Home serves as a place to care for the 
dependent poor of Richmond for whom no other 
plan can be made, including men, women and 
children of all ages, both white and colored, 
venereally diseased, tuberculous and maternity 
cases .. . The City Home should be depopulated 


of children as soon as possible.” 


Four subsequent surveys by national organizations, 
including the American Public Welfare Association, 
decried the use of the City Home for children and 
urged the abandonment of this practice. 

The intended use of the City Home was to provide 
temporary shelter care for neglected children pend- 
ing disposition of their cases by the Juvenile Court. 
In actual practice any definition of “temporary” 
would have had to be extremely elastic when applied 
there. It was discovered that several childen had 
been at the Home for several years since birth, with 
no agency responsible for planning their future. 
Others had remained in the instiution for almost a 
year with little attention being paid to making plans 
for their removal. 

When the old bi-cameral Council-Mayor form of 
government was succeeded in 1948 by the modern 
City Manager, nine member council-at-large form, 
the unsatisfactory condition of the welfare depart- 
ment soon came under study. The late Sherwood 
Reeder, Richmond’s first City Manager, appointed 
the present Director of Public Welfare in 1950 and 
directed him to reorganize and modernize Social 
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Service Bureau and the City Home. Special emphasis 
was placed on the need to improve the services for 
dependent and neglected children. With the City 
Manager’s enthusiastic support, one of the first ac- 
complishments was the establishment of a City 
Council-appointed Advisory Board consisting of nine 
members. This board has proved to be a tremendous 
asset to the Department and to the citizens and tax- 
payers of the city. 


First Tuincs First 


It soon became evident that while the closing of 
the children’s ward at the City Home would remain 
high on the list of priorities for needed improvements, 
other conditions in the Welfare Department had to 
to be corrected before this problem could be suc- 
cessfully attacked. Both the City Home and the 
Social Service Bureau, chief elements of the Depart- 
ment, were badly in need of reorganization and im- 
proved staffing. Reluctantly the decision was reached 
to defer the removal of the children until some real 
progress could be made on these two fronts. 

It was obvious, however, that in the meantime the 
children’s lot could be greatly improved even in their 
present quarters. The rooms were renovated, new 
children’s furniture was provided, diets improved, and 
several volunteer groups were invited to visit with 
them and provide additional recreation for them. 
Two TV sets were donated for their enjoyment. For 
the first time, adequate records were installed to in- 
sure the continued interest of the Juvenile Court and 
the Social Service Bureau in reducing to as short a 
period as possible the length of stay of these children. 

In order to begin planning for the children’s re- 
moval, a three person team from the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau came to Richmond in 1951 at the request of 
the Welfare Department to make recommendations 
on how the children at the City Home might best 
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be cared for. While they commended the Depart- 
ment for the many improvements made in the care 
of children at the City Home, they unequivocally 
recommended that they be removed and that a system 
of subsidized boarding homes be devised for their 
care. 

It was evident that to put this program into effect 
the Social Service Bureau would have to reach a stage 
in its reorganization where it could assume the in- 
creased burden of finding and administering the new 
subsidized homes. Another three years were to pass 
before it was felt that this could be done. 


Women’s Cus Steps In 


By the fall of 1954 the number of children at the 
City Home had soared to an average of 55 to 60, 
reaching a high of 76 in November. The time for 
action had finally arrived. A local women’s club, the 
Junior Woman’s Club of Highland Park, had ex- 
pressed an interest in “doing something for the chil- 
dren at the City Home.” In August 1954 the Director 
invited them to spend as much time as possible there 
and said that he would be delighted to have their 
recommendations and support as to plans for im- 
proved care of these children for the future. 

The women accepted the challenge and immedi- 
ately went to work to improve conditions at the City 
Home for the children. They set up regular visiting 
schedules to provide recreation, story-telling and 
assistance to the nurses at mealtime. In addition, the 
members donated much clothing, toys and furniture. 
Before many weeks had passed, they returned to the 
Director’s office in October 1954, to report their great 
concern over the inadequate facilities and poor care 
the children were receiving. They were particularly 
upset over the fact that several severely handicapped 
and retarded children were being kept in the same 
quarters as the normal children. These children had 
already been committed to the state training schools, 
but due to overcrowding at those two centers, admis- 
sion had been refused. Other sources of worry were 
the housing of tuberculosis patients in a ward ad- 
joining the white children’s ward, and the housing 
of teen-age children in the wards with adult sick pa- 
tients. 

These conditions, although much better than they 
had been in prior years, so shocked the club mem- 
bers that they asked premission to go at once to the 
members of City Council to seek approval for con- 
struction of a modern receiving home. Believing 
that longer experience would make them better able 
to speak convincingly and with the knowledge that 
any such appropriation could only be provided for 


in the 1955-56 capital outlay budget, they were re- 
quested to wait several months before making public 
their findings and recommendations. 


Next Steps 


On September 1, 1954, the new City Manager, 
Horace H. Edwards, had been given a written re- 
port of the problem. The covering letter from the 
Director said in part: 

“I firmly believe that the City has never properly 
provided for the temporary care of dependent 
and neglected children. While I initiated the 
Children’s Bureau study in 1951, I have not 
pressed the matter until this time because I felt 
there were so many internal administrative prob- 
lems, both in the Social Service Bureau and the 
City Home, which had higher priority in both 
time and money. In view of some recent devel- 
opments outlined herein and the progress made 
in the last four years in the above bureaus, I feel 
that this entire situation should be brought to 
your attention so that plans can be made to cor- 
rect it in the not too distant future.” 

Mr. Edwards’ response was enthusiastic, and he 
promised to give the program his full support in City 
Council at the proper time. 

The November 1954 meeting of the Advisory 
Board was concerned chiefly with this problem. The 
Board met at the City Home and inspected the fa- 
cilities for the children. A member of the Highland 
Park Club and their senior advisor, Mrs. O. E. 
Zacharias, who was also Welfare Chairman of the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, attended this 
meeting. 

All expressed concern over the situation and both 
of the Women’s Club representatives announced that 
they intended to bring it to the attention of the City 
Council in December. Public discussion of the tax 
rate, any change in which must be made prior to 
January 1 under the law, was making front page news 
at this time and it was felt that any major need such 
as this should be made public before City Council 
considered the tax increase. The purchase of the 
property occupied by the Richmond Home for Boys, 
a private institution, was considered as a possible solu- 
tion. It was estimated that this property could be 
purchased and conditioned to house 60 children for 
$135,000. 

Events now moved swiftly to a climax. The two 
newspapers gave prominent display to the vivid 
descriptions of conditions at the City Home when 
the women’s representatives appeared before City 
Council on December 13, 1954. Strong editorials in 
both of the daily papers praised the Junior Woman’s 
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Club of Highland Park for its work in bringing these 
conditions to public view and urged the City Council 
to provide adequate facilities immediately for these 
children away from the City Home. Previous efforts 
to have the 12 tuberculosis patients removed from 
a ward adjoining the children’s ward to the Health 
Department’s sanatorium had been brushed aside, 
but they were moved by January 15, 1955, when the 
voice of the citizen was raised in protest! An in- 
formal session of Council was called early in Janu- 
ary and the City Manager was directed to devise an 
immediate and temporary plan for improved care 
of the children at the City Home, and as soon as 
possible to present to Council a permanent plan for 
their removal. 


Councit Gives Go-AHEAD 


On January 24, 1955, the City Manager presented 
to Council a five page report recommending that nine 
new employees (including three nurses formerly re- 
sponsible for the T.B. patients) be added to give 
better care to the children at the City Home, that 
certain physical improvements be made there, and 
that a second foster home finder be added to the 
staff of the Social Service Bureau. The Director’s 
report to the City Manager, which formed the basis 
for his recommendations to Council, had received 
thorough study and final approval by the Advisory 
Board in a specially called meeting on January 20. 
In accepting this report and its recommendations on 
February 14, 1955, the City Council requested the Ad- 
visory Board to study the problem and recommend to 
the City Manager and the Council a plan which 
would result in the closing of the children’s ward 
at the City Home. Later the sum of $135,000 was 
voted in the 1955-56 capital budget for the construc- 
tion of a receiving home for children. 


While these reports were under consideration, 
Sherwood Norman, consultant of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, was in the city on 
another matter. He made some extremely provoca- 
tive and pertinent remarks which focused attention 
on another very important aspect of the problem. He 
stated that Richmond had many more children in 
shelter care than it should have according to its popu- 
lation. He urged that the intake policies at the City 
Home and the practices and policies of the Juvenile 
Division of the Police Bureau and those of the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court be scrutinized 
carefully with the hope that fewer children would 
come into shelter care. He also recommended the ap- 
pointment of the additional home finder and the en- 
largement of the probation staff of the Juvenile Court. 


COMMUNITY UNITES 


SITUATION CHANGES 


The results of these inquiries and close examination 
of policies of the three agencies and the Social Service 
Bureau were highly dramatic. The number of chil- 
dren in the City Home dropped from 67 on Febru- 
ary 7 to 18 on March 25, returning to an average of 
30 for the next 12 months. The police now used 
placement of children in the City Home as a last 
resort after all other possibilities had been exhausted. 
Whenever practical, the mother was allowed to re- 
main with the children overnight even if she were 
under arrest for court hearing in the morning. Some 
police officers had failed to notify the Juvenile Court 
promptly of the placement of children in the City 
Home, so a simple form was devised to assure prompt 
notification and sufficient identifying information. 

The search for reasons why so many children were 
being delivered to the City Home after dark is a good 
illustration of how bad practices can just come about 
without anyone actually knowing about them. It 
was discovered that the written orders of the Juvenile 
Court judges directing the police to remove children 
from their homes to the City Home were not reaching 
the Juvenile Division until about 4 p.m. Since the 
day shift was going off duty, the papers were turned 
over to the night shift, whose officers executed them 
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whenever they could find time to do so between the 
more urgent delinquency calls. The police were de- 
lighted when the suggestion was made that these 
papers be held for the morning shift when a full 
force was available, both to the police and the Social 
Service Bureau. The number of night removals of 
children immediately dropped off to the bare mini- 
mum for whom no other plan is feasible. 

As the direct consequence of these and similar 
policy changes, the Department was faced with plan- 
ning for approximately 30 instead of 60 children. 
Already many children had been spared the terrible 
ordeal of being torn from their homes and parents 
and being placed in an unattractive institution to re- 
main for what, in many instances in the past, had 
been far too long. Close cooperation and a friendly 
relationship between the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, the Department of Public Safety, and the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court had borne fruit. 


The conditions at the City Home were being im- 
proved rapidly as a temporary measure. A new posi- 
tion, Supervisor of Child Care, was created and filled 
by a competent woman. Necessary additions were 
made to the staff and placed directly under her super- 
vision, although it was not necessary to make all of 
the appointments authorized by City Council due to 
the decrease in the number of children. The removal 
of the T.B. cases and the smaller number of children 
made it possible to place all of the children in -the 
smaller building formerly occupied by the white 
children and the T.B. patients. This resulted in 
better supervision and easier control. 


Apvisory Boarp PusHes AHEAD 


During this period the Advisory Board was in 
constant touch with the siutation. At its May 1955 
meeting the Board began its deliberation on plans 
for permanent facilities for neglected children away 
from the City Home. The Director was asked to 
write to Mr. Norman of the National Probation and 
Parole Association and to Joseph H. Reid of the 
Child Welfare League of America explaining the 
latest developments and asking their suggestions as 
to how best to meet the needs of these children. In 
reply, both of these organizations repeated their pre- 
vious recommendations that serious consideration be 
given to abandoning the idea of building an institu- 
tion and that modern practice dictated the use of sub- 
sidized boarding homes for the care of dependent and 
neglected children. 

At its June meeting the Advisory Board appointed 
a subcommittee to work with the Director and his 
staff in exploring the possibility of establishing such 
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a system in Richmond. This was given further im- 
petus when Mr. Norman met with the group on 
July 7, 1955 and described in detail how some other 
cities had met similar problems through the develop- 
ment of a subsidized boarding home program. 


In August the writer spent a day in Hartford, Con- 
necticut with David H. Keppel, Director of that 
city’s welfare department. About two years previously 
they had been forced to abandon their children’s fa- 
cility, also located in the home for the aged, and had 
converted to a system of subsidized boarding homes 
with very gratifying results. 

On August 24, 1955, the writer made his recom- 
mendations to the sub-committee of the Advisory 
Board. The plan for the construction of a receiving 
home was reviewed and discarded as too expensive and 
not in the best interests of the children. The pro- 
posed plan was to establish 30 to 45 beds in boarding 
homes to be carefully selected and supervised by the 
Social Service Bureau. A subsidy of $35 per bed per 
month was to be paid, with board as required at $50 
per month, plus necessary clothing, medical and 
dental care. Children were to remain in these homes 
only briefly until their cases were adjudicated by the 
court and were then to be returned to their homes 
or placed in foster or adoptive homes as the court 
deemed best. Originally the plan included provision 
of baby-sitters for emergency night situations similar 
to the Hartford operation, but these were later found 
to be unnecessary due to the small number of such 
cases. 

A careful estimate of the cost of this plan indicated 
that it could be financed for less than the cost of 
care to the city of the children at the City Home 
and far less than the cost of building and operating 
a separate facility. Included in the plan was the em- 
ployment of two additional protective service workers, 
another child welfare supervisor and a transcribing 
typist-clerk on the staff of the Social Service Bureau. 


ManaceErR APPROVES 


The sub-committee approved the plan and the Ad- 
visory Board at its September 1955 meeting recom- 
mended its adoption to the City Manager. After care- 
fully reviewing and discussing the plan, the City 
Manager endorsed it and authorized the Depart- 
ment to proceed. 


There followed five months of feverish and en- 
thusiastic work in preparation for putting the project 
into operation. Many details had to be worked out 
including a subsidized foster home agreement, how 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Integration of Services 
In Kansas 


FRANK LONG AND 
GEORGE W. JACKSON, M.D. 


Careful dovetailing of services of local county public welfare departments 
with the programs and purposes of state agencies is producing superior 
services for the people of Kansas. The authors explain how cooperation is 
worked out between county departments and each of various state institutions 
and welfare services. Mr. Long is Director of Social Welfare and Dr. Jackson 
Director of Institutions for the state of Kansas. 


Public Health and Welfare made its report to 

the Chairman of the Kansas Legislative Council 
dealing with several aspects of welfare administration. 
In this report, the Committee pointed out: “.... 
the increasing interest of other states and of federal 
agencies in the various phases of both the Kansas 
welfare and institutional programs has come to the 
attention of your committee, and has served to en- 
courage the committee to make this constructive 
report to the Council and to the people of the state 
of Kansas.” 
In another part of the report, the Committee said: 

. . it should be mentioned that in your Commit- 
tee’s opinion the county welfare departments have 
changed rapidly in the past several years from money- 
spending agencies to service agencies as well. The 
services performed by the county welfare departments 
are too numerous to mention here. However, it is 
quite apparent that the program is rapidly approach- 
ing the stage where any citizen of this state can 
secure help from the county welfare departments on 
most of the social problems that are plaguing this 
country today. The Committee members feel that in 
a true sense the county welfare departments in 
co-operation with the State Department of Social 
Welfare are rapidly developing into practical family 
service units with emphasis on prevention and 
rehabilitation.” 

County Departments are service agencies! What 
does this mean? What services do counties perform? 
With whom do they cooperate? How do they per- 
form these services? From where is the program 
administered? This article will try to answer these 
questions as simply as possible. 


(] N Novemser 15, 1956, the Kansas Committee on 


“ 


ENABLING STRUCTURE 


First, it is necessary to describe, briefly, the broad 
statutory authority given by the Kansas legislature 
which has made possible the present system of inte- 
gration. In 1949, legislation was passed providing 
for two divisions of the State Department of Social 
Welfare, the Division of Social Welfare and the 
Division of Institutional Management, both under 
the direction of a single administrator. In 1953, the 
legislature created the position of Director of Insti- 
tutions, giving it the same administrative status as 
that of the Director of the Division of Social Welfare, 
thus creating two administrative officers appointed 
by and directly responsible to the State Board of 
Social Welfare. By the same act, the Director of the 
Division of Social Welfare was made Executive 
Secretary of the State Board of Social Welfare, there- 
by making him the directory agent between both 
divisions and the State Board. 

At the present time, the Division of Institutional 
Management supervises the administration of 11 state 
eleemosynary institutions: three mental hospitals, two 
state training schools, two tuberculosis sanatoria, two 
industrial schools, one children’s home and receiving 
home, and a psychiatric treatment center for children. 

The Division of Social Welfare supervises the 
public assistance programs, child welfare services, 
services to the blind, licensing of adult boarding and 
nursing homes for the care of recipients of public 
assistance and patients who have received care at 
state hospitals and are in need of nursing care, staff 
development, commodity distribution, and operational 
service functions relating to finance, accounts and 
audits, research and statistics, personnel, and legal 
affairs. 
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One of the duties of the State Director of Social 
Welfare is the coordination of the various programs 
developed and supervised by the State Department, 
including the programs of the state institutions with 
the various county welfare agencies. In 1951 arrange- 
ments were made administratively on a state-wide 
basis for the local county agencies to cooperate with 
the state institutions by providing them preadmission 
social histories for persons committed or applying 
for admission to state hospitals. Arrangements were 
also made for the county agencies to assist the state 
hospitals and training schools on request in making 
placement plans for those patients ready to leave the 
institutions. Similar services for the state children’s 
institutions had been voluntarily assumed by approxi- 
mately one-third of the counties previously. 

The Division of Child Welfare Services was respon- 
sible for the administration of all child welfare 
services, and the Division of Services for the Blind 
was administratively responsible for all services ren- 
dered by that program until 1953. In 1953, legislation 
amended the Welfare Act to provide for the adminis- 
tration of certain of these services by the local county 
agencies under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment. This resulted in the establishment of a Divi- 
sion of Field Services which became responsible for 
state supervision of all programs administered by the 
county agencies. Consultation services were provided 
by the various divisions to aid the state field service 
staff and the county agencies. 

This change in administrative responsibilities from 
the state to local agencies and the integration of staff 
supervision made the need for staff training and 
development an urgent one, and resulted in the de- 
velopment of a Division of Staff Development. The 
director of this division, who is directly responsible 
to the State Director of Social Welfare, is charged 
with development of materials and programs that 
will aid in the training of both experienced and new 
welfare workers. To quote again from the report of 
the Committee on Health and Welfare: “In the past 
few years, the state and counties have developed a 
very effective integrated welfare program resulting 
in more efficient use of personnel and considerably 
more in the way of services and help to the state with- 
out materially increasing the staff personnel. The 
Committee notes that in order to enable the county 
welfare workers to take on the many added responsi- 
bilities assigned them, the State Department has 
initiated an effective staff development program. By 
the use of volunteer personnel from other state depart- 
ments and many others, this program has developed 
training classes which are outstanding. The County 
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Boards of Social Welfare and staffs deserve consid- 
erable credit for their close cooperation in this pro- 
gram.” 

Thus, the State of Kansas has a broad, compre- 
hensive welfare program which provides not only 
financial assistance but a very wide range of services: 
from planning with an unmarried mother to assisting 
an aged person to secure adequate medical treatment 
and nursing care; from planning with the proper 
court and the relatives of an individual for care in a 
state institution to the studying of a foster home and 
assisting in placement plans for a small dependent 
child in a new permanent home. 


ADMISSION TO MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 
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The institutions for the mentally ill and the mental- | 
ly retarded are regarded in Kansas as temporary | 


resources to be used only at the time of the patient’s 


need. This concept recognizes that hospitals and | 


institutions are treatment facilities rather than mere 
custodial centers. It is also recognized that the patient 
who is to be admitted to an institution is a member 
of a community and, when possible, will be helped 
to return to that community after his hospitalization. 
The principle that the patient is a human being with 
a varying capacity to respond to institutional treat- 
ment is continually borne in mind. This is the basis 
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for defining the functions of the county departments | 


of social welfare and the hospitals in relation to 
services to the patient. 


Under the integrated program, the county agencies 
are charged with the responsibility of working with 
the patient and with his family in preadmission hos- 
pital planning. This includes, in addition to counsel- 
ing and preparation of preadmission reports, social 
histories and financial reports. County agencies are 
also encouraged to work with a patient’s family dur- 
ing his hospitalization and at the same time they are 
asked to help prepare the community for the accept- 
ance of the patient upon his return from hospitaliza- 
tion. A closer look at the services the county depart- 
ments perform in relation to admission policy will 
give a more accurate picture of integration. 


Admission of patients to state institutions is of three 
types. Obviously, the first type is by commitment by 
a court of proper jurisdiction. Secondly, is the volun- 
tary action of the patient himself. The third type of 
admission is one that merits some more detailed 
discussion. It is the “limited time referral” or, as it 
is called, the “ninety-day referral” by a court of proper 
jurisdiction. The purpose of this legislative authority 
is one that gives the court some leeway in requesting 
more valid information on the sanity of the person 
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sought to be committed. It allows for more judicial 
determination on the adjudication of insanity by 
allowing the court to “refer” the person to a state 
mental institution for a period of 90 days. If, during 
this period, the institution’s psychiatrists find that 
the individual is not legally insane, it may release the 
person to the court and give its recommendation. 
Conversely, if insanity is determined during the 90 
day period, the institution informs the court of this 
finding and an adjudication is handed down. As a 
result of this, most of the persons admitted to an 
institution are not adjudicated insane at the time of 
admission. This is one method of assuring that only 
those patients who actually require extended institu- 
tional treatment become resident patients. 


Rote oF County DEPARTMENTS 


The State Board of Social Welfare has responsi- 
bility for receiving commitment orders from the court 
and for approving admissions when cleared by the 
Division of Institutional Management with the hos- 
pital superintendent. The county welfare depart- 
ments’ responsibility with respect to admissions is 
to provide upon request informational and referral 
services. They are asked to secure information about 
individual cases as requested by the state hospital. 
The social service division of the state hospital will 
specify as fully as possible the information required 
and the sources of the information. Usually the in- 
dividual request is one of three types: (1) Prior to 
admission of the patient an evaluation of his situa- 
tion and that of the family for use in determining 
preferred order of admission; (2) Social history as 
an aid in diagnosis and treatment; (3) Supplemen- 
tary social history when sources available to the hos- 
pital staff are unable to provide all the information 
required. By performing these services, the county 
departments take more responsibility in identifying 
those persons who need hospitalization and the insti- 
tutions rely heavily on the recommendations of the 
county social worker. 


ASSISTANCE IN SCREENING 


This screening service given by the county welfare 
departments is another assurance that only those who 
actually require institutional treatment are admitted 
to institutions. Not too many years ago, many patients 
who could have gotten along with out-patient treat- 
ment, or who did not need institutional care, were 
admitted to institutions and occupied a bed for a 
long period of time. However, this is not true now. 
For example, a minister recently referred one of his 


parishioners to a county director when the church 
member suddenly became unable to sign her name. 
This woman welcomed the social worker who visited 
her to tell her about treatment resources. She wanted 
the worker to help her secure out-patient treatment 
and she was able to follow the treatment and benefit 
from it. 

In another instance, a partially sighted father was 
referred to the county agency by his doctor who 
suspected the man’s illness called for psychiatric treat- 
ment. It was quite difficult for this man to see his 
need for a diagnostic evaluation at the out-patient 
department of the state hospital and it was also diff- 
cult for him to accept treatment. The county social 
worker followed closely the suggestions made by the 
psychiatric social worker in her efforts to give the 
patient the supportive case work help he needed while 
he continued in his employment during his course 
of out-patient treatment. 

With more public understanding and more local 
community concern about the mentally ill, there is 
increasing public interest in early detection of emo- 
tional problems. Early detection of mental illness has 
become a cooperative community project and thus 
the public has some awareness of the early symptoms 
of disturbed behavior. 

(Continued) 
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Division Of Social Service 
offers 


Graduate Education in Social Work 
with specializations in 


CASE WORK AND GROUP WORK 


Excellent field work placements in family 
and children’s agencies, the public schools, 
Juvenile Court, medical and psychiatric set- 
tings, youth serving agencies and commu- 
nity centers. 
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DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
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CoMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Frequently, county advisory committees and other 
volunteers demonstrate vital interest in mentally re- 
tarded persons. Citizens are often willing to give 
these patients simple employment and, in addition, 
they carefully supervise the patient in his employment 
activities. An example of this activity illustrates how 
the family, the local social agency, the institution, and 
the community cooperated to help a man become 
self-supporting and a contributory member of society. 
Bobby, age 21, was admitted to an institution for the 
mentally retarded in 1953. He was placed on summer 
leave to his father in June of 1956 and, subsequently, 
was not asked to return to the institution in Septem- 
ber when it was learned that his father was giving 
the support, guidance, and supervision which Bobby 
needed. In addition, Bobby is employed as a dish- 
washer at a local restaurant. His employer says that 
Bobby is a good boy who does satisfactory work. 
Bobby is pleased to be in his father’s home again and 
there seems to be a pleasant relationship between 
father and son. It appears now that Bobby does not 
resent his father’s supervision. The social worker 
has had interviews with Bobby’s family, his employer, 
his neighbors and the probate judge. Each report 
was found favorable and it appears that Bobby is 
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ready to become a permanent member of his com- 
munity. 


ASSISTANCE IN Patients’ Return 


The county departments of social welfare partici- 
pate with the hospitals in joint planning with the 
patient and his family for his return to the community 
and, when the need is indicated, the county supervises 
the patient’s post-hospitalization. 

When it is not possible for the patient to return to 
his family and it is necessary for him to go to a 
nursing home, county social workers are encouraged 
to bring nursing home administrators to the hospital 
to meet and to become acquainted with the patient. 
This usually makes the transition from hospital to 
the home easier for the patient because his possible 
fears of an unknown environment are somewhat 
alleviated, and because he feels wanted by the social 
worker and the administrator. Transition from a very 
sheltered hospital environment to a less sheltered 
nursing home environment is eased also by the very 
helpful social and medical information given to the 
nursing home administrator, who is thus prepared to 
understand the patient and to see him as an individ- 
ual rather than as a statistic. The nursing home 
administrator knows the patient’s eccentricities, his 
likes and dislikes, and is better able to make him 
happy and comfortable and to help him in his read- 
justment. The administrator is further prepared to 
accept discharged patients by means of training 
courses offered at and by one of the mental hospitals. 
Nursing home administrators have enthusiastically 
accepted these extensive courses, and have remarked 
that they are extremely helpful in easing the intricate 
problems that are encountered in administering to 
discharged mental patients. 


The formula used in Kansas for securing desirable 
social planning for a patient’s return to his local com- 
munity is relatively simple. It includes (1) intelligent 
leadership, (2) recognition of unmet needs for a 
patient’s post-hospitalization, and (3) interest and 
action of the local citizens in meeting these needs. 
These positive factors have contributed much to bet- 
ter mental health programs in Kansas and have made 
the return of the mentally ill to their own commu- 
nities a reality. 


Improved social service through the expansion of 
staff in the hospitals and the splendid cooperation of 
the county welfare departments makes it possible for 
the hospitals to begin planning for the patient’s release 
from the very day he is admitted to the hospital. With 
the hospital social service department and the county 
welfare departments working together as a team, the 
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hospitals have been able to increase releases and to 
shorten the length of stay of the patients. 

All of this adds up to the fact that in Kansas, mental 
patients go home. In 1947 there were 273 discharges 
from the three state mental hospitals. In 1956 there 
were 1,438 patients discharged. This shows, dra- 
matically, that progress is being made towards 
reducing the overcrowded conditions which make 
it difficult to carry on an active treatment program. 
Yet, in this same period, admissions to mental hos- 
pitals increased 48.4°%! Much of the credit for this 
increase of both admissions and dismissals is due the 
county departments of social welfare. 


CooPERATION WITH OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


While this progress has been made in Kansas 
mental hospitals, the advances made by the other 
institutions are also worthy of note. The Boys’ Indus- 
trial School and the Girls’ Industrial School offer 
classwork, vocational training, and other programs 
for socialization. The delinquent children at these 
institutions receive intensive therapy. The county 
social workers are called upon to help with pre-parole 
reports, and supervision of the boys and girls when 
they leave the institution. 

Kansas also has two institutions devoted to the 
care and cure of tuberculosis. The admission policy 
for these institutions provides that each county direc- 
tor must make a statement as to the residence of the 
individual upon applying for hospitalization. In 
emergent cases which need immediate hospitalization, 
residency is not so important. However, the signature 
of the county director means that the director is 
alerted that this citizen from his community is going 
into a hospital and later may return to the commu- 
nity. In the meantime, the county social worker plans 
with the family and the community in preparing them 
for the return of the patient. 

At the present time, over 1,200 children are being 
cared for by the State of Kansas through its Division 
of Institutional Management. Seven institutions care 
for children. All of these rely heavily on the services 
offered by the county social worker and by the Child 
Welfare Services Division. For example, the county 
social worker may find a boarding home for a child 
who leaves an institution. 

To sum up this element of cooperation between 
the county departments and the institutions, an 
analogy may be helpful. One may think of the county 
departments as the left hand and the institutions’ 
social service departments as the right hand. The 
head is the State Department of Social Welfare. This 
shows how it is imperative that the three work closely, 
cooperatively and happily together. For maximum 
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The School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
(Our 26th Year) 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Master of Social Work Degree 


A Two-Year Program With Specializations in 


Child Welfare, Family Casework, Medical 
Social Work and Rehabilitation Services, 
Psychiatric Social Work, and School So- 
cial Work 
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efficiency each division needs the others. 

The story of the Kansas plan of integration of 
services is not complete without the inclusion of some 
description of how the county departments cooperate 
with three other divisions of the Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Until 1953, the Division of Services for the Blind 
was not one that relied upon county assistance in its 
administration. However, legislation in that year pro- 
vided that the counties administer services for the 
blind under the supervision of the State Department. 
What did this increased responsibility of the county 
welfare department consist of insofar as eye prob- 
lems and blindness are concerned? The Legislature 
simply said that “The county board shall provide 
services, subject to the rules and regulations of the 
state board of social welfare, for the prevention of 
blindness, the restoration of eyesight, and the rehabili- 
tation of the blind.” This broad direction was subse- 
quently reduced to functional and procedural detail 
by the Division of Services for the Blind. Four gen- 
eral areas of activity and service were outlined as 
follows: 

1. To become conversant with the problems asso- 
ciated with blindness and the resources avail- 
able for meeting them. 

2. Locate and maintain contact with all the blind 
and visually handicapped persons in the county. 
(a) To maintain a county register. 

(b) To visit all registered blind persons at least 
once a year to evaluate their situation with 
particular respect to service needs. 

3. To be alert to the needs among the blind and 
those with eye problems in the county—and to 
see that the needs are met: 

(a) Through local resources such as civic groups 
and the case work efforts of the county staff. 

(b) Through outside resources such as those 
provided by the Division of Services for the 
Blind. 

4. To cooperate with the Division of Services for 
the Blind in promoting the prevention of blind- 
ness within the county. (Glaucoma surveys, 
school screening projects, etc.) 


County DEpARTMENTs’ ROLE 


With this broad, but definite assignment, the coun- 
ties started to work. It was difficult at first because 
many of the problems peculiar to the blind were new 
problems to the county social worker. But through 
the Division of Staff Development, training sessions 
have been developed which have been very helpful 
in making the county worker more conversant with 
these peculiarities. Also, the Division of Services for 
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the Blind has a number of trained home teachers in 
its employ. These teachers, themselves blind, are avail- 
able in any part of the state to work with the blind 
person and the county worker. With all these positive 
factors added together, rehabilitation of blind persons 
has become more than a mere dream for many blind 
Kansans. A case example shows how rehabilitation 
can be effected: 

Mrs. C., a 47-year-old housewife and mother, re- 
acted to the onset of blindness with an almost com- 
plete withdrawal from activity and her responsibilities 
in the home. The county director made a referral 
to the home teacher who was greeted by the woman 
at her first visit with “I can do nothing, don’t you 
understand? I can’t see!” The blind home teacher 
used this opening to good advantage in first demon- 
strating to Mrs. C. that a blind person can do many 
things. Much counseling followed, and the social 


worker had a major part in this effort to help Mrs. C. | 


realize that she need not consider herself helpless 
as a result of her blindness. Although Mrs. C. could 
have been taken to the Rehabilitation Center for the 


Blind for intensive training, she responded to home | 


training so rapidly that this was found not necessary. 


Within a short time she began using the stove, | 


adjusting the flame, and was soon preparing simple 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Is Foster Care the Answer? 


ESTHER P. HILL 


Ability to “change our ways” in social welfare as a result of critical evalua- 
tion of what has been done in the past is an indication of flexibility and con- 
tinuing search for improvement. Miss Hill, assistant director, Division of 
Child Guardianship, Massachusetts, discusses searchingly, with liveliness 
and feeling, changing knowledge about the use of foster care. 


WENTY years ago we used to think that foster 
ie was “the answer” much more than we do 

today. It was only necessary to look at the family 
where the children were dirty, had nits in their hair, 
where the father went on sprees and the mother 
stayed in bed while the home got steadily more dirty 
and disreputable, and immediately one knew that 
these children would be better off in that attractive 
cottage in the country where the rooms were sunny 
and clean, bread was baking and the foster mother 
in starched apron bustled about happily. Soon when 
the case came into district court on continuance, the 
judge would be delighted to see little girls with pert 
hair ribbons, boys with scrubbed faces and there was 
a sense of great accomplishment by all involved. 
Placement of children in foster homes was such a 
simple solution to so many complex and disheartening 
family problems it became a panacea. Whether the 
parents’ problem was illness, mismanagement, im- 
morality, alcoholism, feeble-mindedness, inadequate 
income, bad housing, eviction or plain perversity, 
foster placement seemed to provide a good answer. 
The volume of children in foster care mounted 
steadily. 

Tue Reicn or Foster Care 


Foster care was easy to resort to for several reasons. 
It is hard to stand by and see children poorly cared 
for and parental neglect is offensive to the community 
as well. Foster care was a comfortable solution, espe- 
cially for those who were not directly involved in 
carrying it out. This feeling of comfort was enhanced 
by the low visibility of children who went into foster 
care. They simply disappeared and it was easy indeed 
to expect that all went well with them forthwith. Let 
me hasten to say that the communities’ complacency 
was shared in large measure by the child welfare field 
itself. 
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As time went by certain questions about this prac- 
tice began to assert themselves. We began to notice 
in the Massachusetts Division of Child Guardianship 
how many of the boys we had brought up ended by 
joining the Army and Navy, apart from any war 
situation, and the armed services became their way 
of life as adults. It was as if they were saying we 
don’t really belong anywhere, not in Massachusetts, 
not in any community, not as part of any family. 
We noticed how many of the older girls came back 
to us for help with their illegitimate children. We 
noticed the number of instances in which the father 
and mother of children coming into DCG care had 
themselves been reared by DCG. We noticed that 
the child placed in that attractive white cottage would 
go along sedately for years but suddenly would ex- 
plode into episodes of rebelliousness, fire setting or 
stealing. We were painfully aware that the foster 
home frequently found it necessary for many reasons 
to give up the child, with the child starting on a sad 
series of replacements to 2, 3, 5, 10 and perhaps 15 
different families. Brothers and sisters, whom it had 
been hoped could be kept together, ended by being 
scattered to what would seem to a child to be the 
ends of the earth. 


That placement was not always the ideal solution 
it had been assumed to be became more apparent to 
others. The same officials and key community people 
who found foster placement such a good solution to 
many family problems in their own locality found it 
possible to react with indignation at the “actions” 
of foster children placed in their town from alien 
communities. Parents applying to us for foster care 
had a disconcerting way of phrasing it. Often in 
tears they wouid say, “I have to put my child away” 
—the implication of placement out of reach, total loss 
of the child, even of burying the child, was eloquently 
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conveyed. Court officials and others pressed into serv- 
ice to whisk committed children into the State House 
were uneasy. What could they answer when the 
child asked, “When will I see my mother again?” 
Certainly not the truth, which was, “Nobody knows, 
maybe never.” The nicer course was to look away 
from the child and say, “Things at home will get 
straightened out soon,” or, “This is just a kind of 
vacation, you know.” 


RE-RECOGNITION OF THE Home 


This accumulated experience in DCG, the new 
knowledge gained from the general field of foster 
care, along with new psychological insights, have 
brought us to a renewed recognition of the irreplac- 
able value to the child of his own home, and the lim- 
itations of foster care. Today we know that children 
and parents have a deep and abiding relatedness to 
each other. Physical separation of the child from the 
parent doesn’t mean emotional separation. The par- 
ent lives on in the child and the child in the parent. 
This relationship is always there ready to reassert it- 
self in some manner or other. In addition, for the 
child removed from home to foster care, there is a 
profound feeling of atypicalness. For the parent there 
is an overpowering sense of inadequacy and failure. 
Placement of a child strikes a fierce blow at what- 
ever family solidarity there is and is a long step 
towards family disintegration. For the discouraged 
parent, placement of the child removes the very thing 
around which his effort can be best mobilized; the 
most compelling motive for doing better is lost. When 
placement is used as a threat or as punishment, re- 
sentment appears and is carried over to the foster 
placement. Even in the voluntary placement, defen- 
sive reactions of the parent can operate in subtle ways 
to undermine and destroy it. 

Foster parents are human beings too. Motivated by 
desires to protect and nurture children, they find 
demonstrations of parental inadequacy hard to bear. 
Also hard to bear is the parent’s carping criticism of 
the care the child is receiving in the foster home. 
When the child in addition brings with him per- 
sonality and behavior difficulties, it is small wonder 
indeed that placements don’t last. Moreover, foster 
parents have their own obligations and interests which 
require first consideration before the child and end 
in requests for replacement. We have learned through 
long, hard experience that continuity of care in a 
single home cannot be assured when long time board- 
ing care is undertaken. We are fortunate in finding 
it frequently but we can’t bank on it. 
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Hard experience also has taught us the disaster to 
a child already traumatized by loss of his own home, 
when this tragedy is re-enacted in replacement. The 
late Dorothy Hutchinson, dean of child placing work- 
ers, sounded the warning well when she said, “We 
have one chance to place a child.” All this has brought 
us to a new orientation about the meaning and value 
for the child of his own home. What used to seem a 
bad home for a child looks better today. A child can 
stand physical neglect far better than he can stand 
being nobody’s child, constant change, never be- 
longing. It is extremely easy to break up a home but 
to replace the essential values of that home or to 
bring it together with its original strength is a difh- 
cult task. There is a sense of absolute obligation by 
the parent to the child never found in any other re- 
lationship. Most parents want to be good parents, 
most are capable of some change with help. Now 
we are moving away from our past reckless resort to 
foster care. 

In a period of 15 years the number of children in 
our DCG caseload has been virtually cut in half. 
One factor in this is the great advances during this 
period in the administration of public assistance in 
Massachusetts. The contribution to sound family life 
made by assistance when it is available on an ade- 
quate basis is a tremendous one. After all, how can 
you even begin to talk about sound family life and 
child rearing until there is food, shelter, heat, light, 
clothing and medical care? Many are the children 
who are not in DCG’s case load today only because 
they were in public assistance case loads yesterday or 
are there now. 

Developments in medicine also have contributed 
to the decrease of children in foster care by wiping 
out much adult illness and death which used to bring 
children to our doorstep. What is happening on the 
debit side of this ledger is harder to put your finger 
on. We all know there are forces operating to pro- 
duce more individual and family breakdown—the 
greater mobility of people, the tempo and tensions 
of the time and what this does in increasing alcohol- 
ism, marital discord, divorces and the like. What we 
can be sure of is that our family situations today, 
generally speaking, are far more complex than 25 
years ago. Today we are getting the hard core cases 
in foster care just as public assistance is getting the 
hard core cases. We come out with fewer cases but 
more difficult cases. Simultaneously we are more 
aware of the limitations of foster care and the skill 
demanded in handling this sensitive problem with the 
child and the parent. 
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Foster CARE AND THE CHILD 


What does foster care mean to the child? Any child 
who is placed away from his own home suffers a 
profound loss socially and emotionally. Because of 
the completeness of the change there is a shock to 
the child which in intensity, we believe, is equivalent 
to a major surgical operation. Everything the child 
has known in the past disappears. Everything he now 
experiences is strange—the bed he sleeps in, the loca- 
tion of the bathroom and the closet for his clothes, 
the food, the family routine, the toys, the yard, the 
school; the people in close proximity to him. Nothing 
which happens from day to night is the same and 
there is no person to look to for a familiar response. 
This child feels bewildered and lost, his whole world 
is upset and he has lost his sense of security. He does 
not understand why this has happened to him. Why 
was he forced to leave his parents? Was it some- 
thing he did, or didn’t his parents really care about 
him? The child feels somehow responsible and at- 
taches guilt to himself. He is also angry with his 
parents. 

As time goes on he becomes accustomed to the new 
life but because of his placed-out status he always has 
the feeling of being different from other children. 
With time and a favorable placement the child’s faith 
is restored, but he is tentative and testing before he 
develops trust. If this new life and these new attach- 
ments are disrupted by second or further moves, his 
trust is shattered, his worst convictions about himself 
are reconfirmed, the original trauma is re-enacted in 
a more compelling way. The child then adapts to or 
fights any new situation but he cannot incorporate it, 
he cannot trust, he cannot love, he cannot risk new 
attachments. He is well on the way toward depend- 
ent, inadequate, unfulfilled adulthood. 

The observable manifestations of the trauma of 
separation from parents and replacement are myriad 
and vary according to age. The baby may cry con- 
stantly, stop feeding, stop sleeping; he does not smile 
or respond; he becomes listless and apathetic. The 
toddler may become most fearful, cling to the new 
mother, unable to bear to have her out of sight. The 
run-about resorts to wetting or soiling. The older 
child often reacts with inordinate appetite, stuffing 
himself as if starved in his last placement. Enuresis, 
destructiveness, fire setting, stealing, these are com- 
mon reactions of the replaced child that tell us better 
than words how hard this is for the child. 


Foster CARE AND THE PARENT 


What placement means to the parent we know less 
well for we are not so close to the parent and he 





expresses his feelings less openly. Theoretically we 
know that the failure as a parent is always regarded 
by self and others as one of the great failures. Place- 
ment becomes most painful as the realities of the 
abdication of parenthood are borne in. This begins 
when the parent signs the delegation of medical care 
for the child and a blanket ether permit. It becomes 
more acute when, in visiting, the parent sees the foster 
parent carrying out all the detail of the child’s day-to- 
day care, making decisions about him. Seeing the 
child respond to the foster parents and show them 
affection can be very hard. If simultaneously there 
is hostility and resentment by the child to the parent, 
this may seem unbearable. To find the child calling 
the foster parents “mom” and “daddy” comes as a 
shock. 

We have come to realize that not visiting the child 
does not mean that the parent does not think of nor 
care for the child. Letters giving overdrawn pictures 
of things at home don’t represent conscious mislead- 
ing of the child. When the parent tells the child he 
will soon be home, when in fact there is no such 
prospect, the intent may not be to upset the child; 
promising visits that never occur are not made for 
the purpose of disappointing the child. All these are 
the parent’s way of avoiding what is an extremely 
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painful situation. They tell us that this is not a con- 
structive experience for parents, that it creates and 
re-enforces feelings of failure, inadequacy, inferiority, 
hostility, helplessness and despair. 

This understanding of the meaning to the parent 
and to the child of placement has forced us to be 
more perceptive in separating children from their 
parents, as we know we can do irreparable harm to 
both. We in DCG have developed a great skepticism 
about the hurry-up placements to meet the needs 
created by some family disruptions. These so-called 
emergency placements can neither be evaluated nor 
handled adequately. Too often they ignore the un- 
derlying problem, which is left without attention. 
Damage from placement can be far more serious than 
damage from home conditions. If we could hold our 
fire until the emergency settles down we then would 
be in a far better position to evaluate objectively. 


NEED FoR CASEWORK 


Today we know that placement has to be accom- 
panied by casework which includes first and foremost 
a sound judgment, based on penetrating study of the 
family problem and how placement can offer a solu- 
tion to that problem. Today we don’t look at the 
case and say, “This is a bad thing for the child, we'll 
place”; any more than the doctor looks at the patient 
and says, “This man is sick, I'll operate”. We have 
to consider whether the parent can accept placement. 
Will the child adjust to it? What type of placement? 
How long a placement? How can the family be 
helped to resume the child’s care? If the family can’t 
resume the child’s care, will adoption be the only 
secure form of foster care for this child? If adoption 
is not possible, can this child be given any reasonable 
assurance of security in long term boarding care? 

If it is possible for us to work out the child’s place- 
ment with the parent on a voluntary rather than au- 
thoritative basis, defensive reactions by the parent are 
reduced. His participation can be engaged and the 
separation is made easier for the child. The child 
goes into placement with less fear if he too knows 
what is to happen, and we therefore prepare him. 
It is of special importance that the child feels his 
parent wants the placement; therefore, we encourage 
the parent to make this clear. Engaging the parent 
and the child in this way helps both enter into the 
plan more positively and contributes to the success 
of the placement. 

We have developed the use of other techniques 
for reducing the destructive effects of placement and 
enhancing its chances for success. In preparing parent 
and child for placement we take this in small pieces 


so that it can be assimilated better. We avoid false 
reassurance, instead we help the parent and child 
face the painful realities. We don’t distort the place- 
ment to the child as a vacation or brief interlude, 
thus causing distrust when trust is most needed. We 
expect and accept hostility. We know this is inap- 
propriately directed toward us and truly represents 
the parent’s feeling about himself and his situation, 
but that it must be brought into the open if more 
positive action is to follow. We have to help the child 
to understand why he is in foster care. We cannot 
leave him alone to wrestle with frightening ideas and 
half-knowledge about his parents’ mental illness, im- 
prisonment, desertion, or their drinking or his own 
illegitimacy. We used to think it best if the child 
would “put away” these concerns and in time he 
would forget. Today we know they are not for- 
gotten, they live on in the child’s memory and fan- 
tasy. Silence confirms for the child that these things 
are bad indeed. Half-knowledge leads to distortion 
and day dreaming. 


Neep For CoNTINUITY 


We know too that if the placed-out child is to 
become a whole person, a person in his own right, 
he cannot be cut off from his past, that this must be 
kept alive for him, to give some sense of life, con- 
tinuity and his own identity. W must, therefore, 
encourage constructive interest of the parent toward 
the child. This complicates the placement and means 
developing foster parents who will welcome, not just 
tolerate, parents. We ourselves help the child remem- 
ber how it was at home—about his mother, his father, 
his pets, the baby brother . . . for the social worker 
is the link with the child’s past. This is especially 
important for those children whose parents are inac- 
tive, for only through the social worker will the child 
come to some feeling of “who I am, where I came 
from, what were my beginnings, who were my par- 
ents, what were they like, am I like them and why 
did they have to give me up”. What loss of identity 
means was eloquently expressed by one of our little 
girls who described herself as “nobody’s nothing”. 

Today we know that provision of a foster home is 
not enough and that our service must emphasize the 
assessment of the natural home and its potential for 
parental functioning, direct work with the parents 
through a casework relationship and direct work with 
the child through a significant relationship. Just as 
doctors have learned that calcium can’t be assimilated 
without Vitamin D, so we have learned that foster 
care can’t be assimilated without skilled, sustained 
casework service. 
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This discussion is by no means intended to imply 
that we do not believe in foster care. Foster care is 
an essential service. It should be a coverage service 
just as public assistance is a coverage service. The 
only difference is that eligibility for foster care is 
determined solely on the social need, where eligibility 
for assistance is solely on financial need. Financial 
need we believe has nothing to do with foster care. 


Certain children clearly require foster care: the 
child without father or mother or relatives to provide 
a home; children who have lost their mother and 
whose father cannot maintain the home with the help 
of a housekeeper, relatives or friends; the illegitimate 
child whose mother may want adoption; the aban- 
doned child. Judging the need for foster care becomes 
difficult, however, when the parental capacity to give 
the child adequate care is in doubt. No formula for 
this judgment can be given for the factors are too 
numerous, too variable, too complex and too interre- 
lated. I myself believe that the quality of the relation- 
ship between the parent and the child should be the 
core considerations; that is, the stability of the parents’ 
affection, concern and emotional involvement with 
the child; and that home management, intellectual 
capacity, behavior and the like are secondary. The 
right judgment, however, can be found only through 
painstaking evaluation of the nature, degree and per- 
vasiveness of the pathology and the strengths and 
resources of the family, current and potential. Study 
and evaluation as distinct from spontaneous reaction 
is the key. In borderline cases, 1 believe that first 
consideration should always be given to using the 
child’s own home. 


SERVICE TO FAMILIES 


I believe child welfare and public assistance have 
to face together how to give those marginal families 
the help they need. Public assistance has underwritten 
maintenance across the board. Child welfare has 
underwritten foster care across the board. But there 
is a large group of families which need something 
beyond maintenance and foster care, and this is a 
sound, sustaining casework service, and neither of us 
is getting into these. Sometimes I think child welfare 
and PA (public assistance) have been operating un- 
der the slogan, “Millions for foster care and main- 
tenance but not one cent for service.” We say the 
family is the basis of our society, that we must pre- 
serve the family, but do we really believe it? The 
DCG is beginning only now to develop its casework 
so that foster care will contribute creatively and with 
greatest purpose to strengthen family life and per- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Proportions of Aged Population 
Receiving OASI and OAA 


ROBERT J. MYERS 


Mr. Myers is chief actuary in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Here he brings together some very useful information which sum- 
marizes the important relationships, both currently and in the past, in these 


two programs. 


EcAUSE of the great interest in the interrelation- 
B ship of the Old Age Assistance program and 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance system, 
one of the most important analyses in connection 
with the entire social security program is the propor- 
tionate relationship between old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries aged 65 and over (including 
not only retired workers, but also wife, dependent 
husband, widow, dependent widower, and parent 
beneficiaries), old-age assistance recipients, and total 
population aged 65 and over.’ Table 1 summarizes 
these relationships for the period from 1950 through 
1956 for the entire United States (including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). 

The figures for those receiving old age and sur- 
vivors insurance or old age assistance take into account 
the overlap between the two programs, as estimated 
from sample surveys at various points of time within 
the period considered. Also taken into account (and 
adjusted for) is the estimated overlap in the old age 
and survivors insurance beneficiary data—namely, that 
an individual receiving benefits as both a retired 
worker and as a wife or dependent husband is re- 
ported under both categories and thus is carried twice 
in the “total beneficiary” data usually presented.? At 
the end of 1955 this overlap amounted to about 50,000 
persons, representing somewhat more than three- 
fourths of one percent of the total aged beneficiaries 
as customarily reported. The figures shown on old 
age and survivors insurance beneficiaries further ex- 





*Beginning in November 1956, the minimum eligibility age for 
women was lowered to 62. 

*For June 1955 and the earlier periods considered, there was even 
more overlap, since an individual receiving benefits as a retired 
worker and as a widow, dependent widower, or parent was re- 
ported under both categories and thus carried twice in the usual 
beneficiary data. 
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clude wives under age 65 receiving wife’s benefits be- 
cause of having children under age 18 in their care, 
and also beneficiaries living outside the United States 
(approximately 40,000 aged 65 and over as of the 
end of 1955). The estimated total aged population 
is based on estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
modified to include areas outside the continental 
United States. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH POPULATION 


The total aged population grew slowly but steadily 
throughout the period 1950-56, with the increase 
amounting to about 400,000 persons per year, or close 
to three percent relatively. During the six year period, 
the number of old age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries aged 65 or over grew from 2.1 million to 
6.6 million, or more than a 200 percent increase. Over 
the same period, the old age assistance recipients 
decreased slowly but steadily, from almost 2.8 million 
to 2.5 million, a decline of 10 percent. In the last 
few years, however, the rate of decrease in the old 
age assistance roll has slackened somewhat and is 
currently only about one percent a year. The number 
of concurrent recipients under the two programs has 
increased steadily from 250,000 in the middle of 1950 
to 525,000 in the middle of 1956. Finally, the un- 
duplicated number of aged persons receiving payments 
under one or both programs has increased from 4.6 
million at the middle of 1950 to 8.6 million six years 
later, a rise of 85 percent. 

Perhaps more significant, from an analytical stand- 
point, is a comparison of the insurance beneficiaries 
and the assistance recipients with the total aged 
population. In 1950, the insurance beneficiaries con- 
stituted 17 percent of the total aged population while, 
by the middle of 1956, the corresponding figure was 
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* Table 1 
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COMPARISON OF OASI BENEFICIARIES AGED 65 AND OVER AND OAA RECIPIENTS AGED 65 AND OVER WITH TOTAL 
POPULATION AGED 65 AND OVER, AS OF JUNE OF SELECTED YEARS, ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


Aged Receiving 





Total Aged Aged OASI Aged OAA Receivin OASI or OAA 
Year Population® Beneficiaries” Recipients ° Both” Oast and GAA (or Both) 
Number of Persons (thousands) 
1950 12,401 2,095 2,787 250 4,632 
1951 12,758 2,994 2,745 370 5,369 
1952 13,111 3,403 2,666 415 5,654 
1953 13,439 4,218 2,605 440 6,383 
1954 13,830 4,950 2,578 480 7,048 
1955 14,246 5,887 2,544 500 7,931 
1956 14,675 6,603 2,519 525 8,597 
As Percent of Total Aged Population 
1950 100.0 16.9 22.5 2.0 37.4 
1951 100.0 23.5 21.5 2.9 42.1 
1952 100.0 26.0 20.3 3.2 43.1 
1953 100.0 31.4 19.4 3.3 47.5 
1954 100.0 35.8 18.6 3.5 51.0 
1955 100.0 41.3 17.9 3.5 55.7 
1956 100.0 45.0 17.2 3.6 58.6 


pA usted to include Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


of the United States. 
°*—Adjusted to exclude recipients under age 65. 


45 percent, a relative increase of over 160 percent. 
At the same time, the proportion of the aged popula- 
tion receiving assistance has fallen from 22.5 percent 
to 17 percent, or a relative drop of about 25 percent. 
In the same period, the proportion of the aged popu- 
lation receiving insurance benefits or assistance pay- 
ments (or both) has risen from 37.5 percent to 58.5 
percent, a relative increase of 55 percent. In the past 
few years the proportion of the total aged population 
receiving both insurance benefits and assistance pay- 
ments remained relatively constant at about 3.5 


rcent. 
SHIFT IN IMPORTANCE 


In summary, this study shows the very dramatic 
results that have occurred in the operation of the 
old age and survivors insurance system and the old 
age assistance program and in their interrelationship 
in recent years. Whereas in 1950 only three out of 
every eight aged persons were receiving either insur- 
ance benefits or assistance payments under the Social 
Security Act, by the present time this proportion has 
risen to almost five out of eight. Much more impor- 
tant, however, is the shift in the relative importance 
of the insurance and assistance programs. Thus, in 
1950 only about 40 percent of the individuals receiving 
insurance benefits or assistance payments were under 
the insurance program, whereas six years later this 
proportion had risen to more than 75 percent. It is 
also noteworthy that as of the present time close to 
60 percent of the total aged population are receiving 
payments under one of these two programs of the 
Social Security Act. In addition, there is approxi- 


mately another 20 percent of the aged population that 
is eligible for benefits except that they (or, in the case 
of the wives, their husbands) are engaged in sub- 
stantial employment. 


a to exclude wives under age 65 of retired workers, duplication of persons with more than one type of benefit, and beneficiaries outside 
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INTEGRATION 
(Continued from page 66) 


dishes. She was given lessons in foot travel. Her 
family was helped to understand that a blind person 
should be self-sufficient. Within two months after 
the county worker’s first visit, Mrs. C. was seriously 
considering dismissing the housekeeper she had em- 
ployed for nearly three years. 


This example is not at all unusual. The same 
story could apply to a man who has been taught a 
vocation and who has found active employment in 
jobs which are held by sighted persons as well. This 
man is thereby prevented from being dependent on 
the public assistance program and is instead an active 
and productive citizen of his community. 


Tue County anp Home LiceENsING 


Another area of integration exists between the 
county departments and the Kansas Adult Licensing 
Program. The purpose of the licensing program is 
to secure for the aged, ill, and infirm of Kansas the 
kind of homes which will provide kind and consid- 
erate treatment and safe and sanitary facilities. A 
license issued by the State Department of Social 
Welfare certifies that a home meets requirements, 
and that the administrator of the home has agreed 
to provide protection and an environment that con- 
tributes to the happiness and well-being of those per- 
sons who reside there. 


One function of the licensing program is to help 
the community plan for its older citizens. A basic 
premise in Kansas is that residents living in homes 
should be integrated insofar as possible into the main- 
stream of community life. This responsibility is a 
local one, and much of it falls on the county depart- 
ment. The State Department has employed a group 
worker to help in this area. The group worker co- 
operates with the county worker in helping the com- 
munity discover its resources which apply to the 
persons who reside in licensed homes. The goal in 
each community is to see the program through to a 
point where the community can carry on with only 
occasional consultation. This obviously requires care- 
ful recruitment, orientation, and training of volun- 
teers. The county worker and the group worker also 
cooperate in the training of the volunteers. The goal 
of the licensing program is the improvement of exist- 
ing homes and the development of new and better 
homes. To attain this goal requires the continued 
cooperation of all administrators, all county agencies, 
and all interested citizens. 


Tue County aNnp CHILp WELFARE SERVICES 


One more area of integration that merits consid- 
eration is that existing between the counties and the 
Child Welfare program. The objectives of the early 
planning for this program were broad and compre- 
hensive, and projected far into the future. It was 
believed that with the establishment of county welfare 
departments, Kansas had the state and local welfare 
structure necessary to make possible a well-rounded 
program of services to children. It was further recog- 
nized that if children of Kansas were to have a fair 
chance to develop into good citizens, protection and 
care must be made available in rural areas as well 
as in cities—a task challenging the best efforts of 
the state agency and each county agency. 

Child Welfare services provided by the county 
welfare departments are many, but they can be gen- 
erally broken down into these broad areas: 

1. Casework services to children in their own 

homes. 

2. Foster care services to children away from their 

own homes. 

3. Social studies on adoptions for the Kansas pro- 

bate courts. 

4. Referral services for children having special 
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needs which cannot be met in the county. 

5. Work with courts in handling children’s cases. 

6. Services to children committed to Kansas insti- 

tutions. 

7. Services to unmarried mothers and children born 

out of wedlock. 

8. Services requested by other counties or states. 

9. Participating in and stimulating community ac- 

tivity regarding children. 

In addition, the responsibilities of the counties were 
increased by an expansion of the licensing law. This 
provided for the licensing of children’s boarding 
homes, day care homes, day nurseries, private insti- 
tutions, child placement agencies, and maternity 
homes by the State Board of Health with the approval 
of the Division of Child Welfare Services or their 
designated county agencies. Thus, much of the licens- 
ing program falls on the shoulders of the county 
department which, in turn, cooperates with other 
agencies in determining the standards of a children’s 
home. 


INTEGRATION Proves EFFECTIVE 


Integration of services is not new. It is simply an 
expansion of the early pioneer’s willingness to help 
his neighbor, knowing that his neighbor would in 
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turn help him. Integration could just as well be 
spelled c-0-0-p-e-r-a-t-i-o-n, for the words are, as used 
in Kansas, one and the same thing. Bearing in mind 
the all-encompassing goals of any welfare department, 
it is felt that cooperation is the best way to help 
citizens become self-sufficient, productive members of 
their community. Through integration, it has been 
found that efficiency is increased when everyone pulls 
together. Because the county knows that it can rely 
on help from the various state-administered divisions, 
it is better able to offer more services, faster. Because 
the state divisions know that the counties are capable 
of handling all the aspects of the welfare and institu- 
tional programs, it is possible to return more citizens 
to their home communities. 

The integration program has been successful for 
Kansas, even in view of the fact that it has had only 
a few years to develop. As the program progresses 
in the years to come, there is confidence that new 
advantages will make themselves manifest. All of 
this proves that the Golden Rule is, after all, the best 
rule. 
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to handle the many and complicated financial details, 
the employment and training of personnel, shifting of 
caseloads, establishment of policies for the handling 
of medical problems, clothing purchases, and court 
appearances. 

The first subsidized homes were opened on Febru- 
ary 16, 1956. Intake of children at the City Home was 
closed execpt for the few emergency night place- 


ments. These were permitted for about two more | 


months in order to allow the Social Service Bureau 
staff the opportunity to gain experience under the 
new plan. The protective service workers now are 
called in rotating order, one week at a time, for any 
after work hours’ calls. Since the number of such 
calls is small, it is not necessary for them actually to 
stand by as one of the group is always available; 
hence no extra pay is allowed. Compensatory time 
is allowed if it is necessary for the worker to leave 
his home. Only these workers can authorize a child 
to be placed in a boarding home, so it is necessary 


for the police to call them for instructions if they are | 


unable to place the child with relatives or neighbors 
for the night pending the court hearing in the morn- 
ing. 

The full number of authorized beds—45—was 
reached on June 1, and the last child left the City 


Home on June 8, 1956. The daily average number of | 
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children in these homes from May 1 to November 20, 
1956, was 33, about the number anticipated. 


As an adjunct to this plan, another very important 
forward step has been taken. The Juvenile Court 
now notifies the Social Service Bureau in advance 
of every case involving neglect and one of the Bu- 
reau’s workers is always present at these hearings. 
Two new workers are being added to the Bureau 
staff to relieve the load occasioned by this change in 
policy and also to help with the childen placed in 
the subsidized homes. It was found that this latter 
work was more time-consuming than had been esti- 
mated. However, even with these additional workers, 
the new system is still less expensive than the old. 
Incidentally, the $135,000 item for the receiving home 
was eliminated from the 1956-57 capital budget. 


Many HeE.pep 


No account of this development of a modern 
method of caring for neglected children would be 
complete without mentioning the excellent support 
and understanding coverage of the developments by 
the Richmond newspapers. All meetings of the Ad- 
visory Board are open and a newspaper reporter is in 
attendance. A total of five editorials were written 
during this two year span. 


The successful inauguration of this plan has been 
made possible by a forward-looking and progressive 
government under the leadership of its City Man- 
ager, Horace H. Edwards; then Mayor Thomas P. 
Bryan and the members of City Council; an active 
and intelligent Advisory Board composed of leading 
citizens; the timely and lively interest of the Junior 
Woman’s Club of Highland Park; a citizenry well 
informed by the local press; and the combined and 
devoted service of staff members of the Welfare 
and Safety Departments and the Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Court. No one group could have ac- 
complished it alone; together the closing of the chil- 
dren’s ward at the City Home became an accom- 
plished fact. 
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sonality development and to reduce the destructive 
effects of foster care. Integrating this painstaking, 
skilled effort into our program will be no easy task. 

Public assistance, I believe, has a similar task in 
developing the service component of its program so 
that financial aid will contribute most constructively 
and creatively to strengthening families and to reduc- 
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ing the destructive effects of dependency. It also has 
a concentration of highly complex hard-core cases 
which need help far beyond food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. 

A great deal of knowledge about helping people 
has developed in the field of casework in recent years. 
Disturbed families can be saved through casework. 
Both PA and child welfare will be missing a great 
opportunity for real social engineering if we do not 
incorporate into our programs advances in social 
work, especially social casework, and make them an 
implicit part of our service. Right in our own hands 
we hold the potential for developing a program which 
could attack, in their incipiency, cases which now 
are moving relentlessly toward chronic dependency, 
family breakup, juvenile delinquency, adult crime, 
emotional instability and mental disease. 


Neep To Raise STANDARDS OF SERVICE 


Child welfare and PA are both administering vast 
programs in which coverage comes first and standards 
second. The pressure for the former serves to inhibit 
the development of the latter. Both fields are pouring 
tremendous amounts of money into payments for 
assistance and foster care, but are penny pinching in 
payment for services. Both of us are administering 
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services which assert a destructive effect on tamily 
life and personality development. Negative psycho- 
logical reactions of the client to foster care and PA 
have to be better understood in the respective fields 
and we each have to develop our casework skills to 
reduce these. Both fields have the task of dignifying 
their services and reducing the stigma connected with 
the so-called “state ward” and “welfare case.” Both 
of us have a concentration of extremely difficult cases 
which demand sustained, sound casework service 
which never will be available from the private field. 
These cases will be self perpetuating if we do not 
equip ourselves to work with them effectively. 
And so, coming back to the original question of 
whether foster care is the answer, I say, “No”. It can 
be part of the answer, and an increasingly good part, 
but the answer is in developing in the public field a 
generic approach to helping individuals and families. 
Today, we in public welfare have no reason to 
become apathetic or cynical or discouraged. In the 
past 20 years we have made tremendous strides in 
our specialized programs. We are now in most in- 
stances delivering the goods in these programs. The 
time has come, however, to take a good look ahead 
and in that look it is clear as crystal that our task 
will be to develop the quality of our goods. In de- 
veloping quality the aspect which requires major 
attention is the service component. We will be reac- 
tionary if we do not make the effort to incorporate 
into our practice the new psychological insights and 
the advances in the field of casework. I doubt if we 
will be permitted to stand still on this. Good judg- 
ment in deciding approach and tempo will be needed. 
What we need most, however, is conviction—convic- 
tion that every client we serve has a capacity for 
growth—conviction that others are ready to join us 
in the concept that “I am my brother’s keeper”; but 
most important, conviction about our own capacity 
to develop sensitively and soundly our methods in 
helping people achieve their maximum endowment. 





PLACE IN COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 64) 


clear evidence. It cannot even stop with providing 
individualized services even in a highly sensitive and 
skillful manner with the resultant increase family by 
family, and individual by individual, in self-suffi- 
ciency, independence and maturity. These are highly 
important parts of the job of public welfare but they 
must be accompanied by energetic and informed 
participation in those community-wide approaches 
to social and economic problems which have as their 
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aim assurance of conditions in which every human 
being can attain his full potential stature in dignity, 
wholesomeness, and freedom. 
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American Social Legislation. By John D. Hogan and 
Francis A. J. Ianni. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1956. 713 pages. 
$6.50. 


The authors of this work are, respectively, an asso- 
ciate professor of economics and an assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology and sociology. Designed “to 
describe and analyze the social legislation which has 
been enacted in American society,” the book examines 
its subject matter in terms of the changing value 
systems by which group behavior regarded as “objec- 
tionable” or “desirable” by controlling groups becomes 
fixed in the form of legislation. 

In an initial chapter, we are cautioned against the 
“sophistry” of the legal concept of “general welfare,” 
and authoritatively assured that objects are almost 
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never in the “general interest,” because goal fulfill- 
ment or need satisfaction cannot be realistically at- 
tributed to an aggregate of individuals. 

This focus relieves the writers of the necessity of 
dealing knowledgeably with the legal or political 
aspects of their subject, and enables them to concen- 
trate on discussing the adequacy of legislation in terms 
of the value judgments of their own respective pro- 
fessional fields, or segments thereof. 

This is a stimulating tour-de-force, but appears, to 
the simple mind of a lawyer, to carry its own dis- 
advantages, if the goal is an objective and informative 
discussion of social legislation. It may even be sug- 
gested that the authors have fallen into a semantic 
trap not unlike that concerning which they warn the 
reader. Perhaps a course in social legislation taught 
by a competent political scientist or lawyer might 
correct this. 

Materials include an introductory section on social 
legislation and social values. Part II contains chapters 
on development of social thought, the American 
culture pattern, and the political process. 


Part III deals with family legislation, particularly 
in terms of the family as a functioning unit, with 
separate chapters on the marital relationship and the 
parent-child relationship. But although over 100 pages 
are devoted to this section, there is not a word about 
the conflict of jurisdiction between juvenile courts 
and divorce courts. On the other hand, the material 
on adoption and guardianship is well and concisely 
presented. 


Part IV, relative to the labor movement and labor 
law, is a mine of information found fascinating by 
this reviewer, to whom it seemed, however, remark- 
able that so little space was devoted to legislation. 

Part V, on social assistance and social insurance, is 
detailed and full of useful information. It is perhaps 
the best documented and most factually presented 
portion of the book, containing an excellent legislative 
history of assistance and insurance legislation, pre- 
sented with a good deal of insight into the short 
and long-range economic implications. 

In Part VI, an analysis of American social legisla- 
tion, we find planning for social goals, social legisla- 
tion and the social structure, social legislation and the 
individual, and—oh, brave new world,—future direc- 
tions of social legislation. 


We move towards a world where government re- 
places the family as the caretaker of the old and guide 
of the young, where enlightened planners are free 
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from the impertinent and hostile’ interference ‘ of 
courts. 

Free from the naive bias of the founding fathers, 
who in their foolishness thought that a democratic 
community might be governed by majority rule on a 
basis of eternal legal principles (such as those laugh- 
able slogans, “government of laws and not of men,” 
and “due process”), we are now to pass into a new 
dawn, guided by “education for specific achievements” 
(which the unenlightened might paraphrase as “in- 
doctrination”). We are to march triumphantly to the 
glorious ultimate goal of a truly enlightened people 
—“better consumer buymanship”.? 

As Patrick Henry might have said, “Give me better 
consumer buymanship or give me death.” 

Walden, anyone? 

Maxine Boord Virtue 
Assistant Attorney General 
State of Michigan 


Charter for the Aging. New York State Conference 
Convened by Governor Averell Harriman at the 
State Capitol in Albany, 1955. 662 pages. $3.00. 


Five Hundred Over Sixty: A Community Survey on 
Aging. Bernard Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice M. 
Togo and Thomas S. Langner. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1956. 
345 pages. $4.00. 


“Charter for the Aging” is a report of the first New 
York State Conference on Aging called by Governor 
Harriman in October of 1955. But in one sense it is 
more than a report of the deliberations of that con- 
ference, in that it also includes factual material pre- 
pared by members of the Governor’s Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee and consultants during a number 
of months prior to the sessions. These were used as 
the basis of discussion. Together with summaries 
and recommendations as to the role of state govern- 
ment in a state-wide program in some 11 areas of 
work with and for older people these constitute the 
contents of the “Charter.” The recommendations 
cover community organization, education and recrea- 
tion, employment, group (or sheltered) care of the 
aged, health, medical care and rehabilitation, housing, 
maintenance of income and prevention of indigency, 
mental health, retirement policy, religion and uni- 
versity research, teaching and training. As articulated 
by several hundred members of the conference, they 
are providing practical guides for the state govern- 
ment as to its role, its goals, and ways of working 
toward these goals in cooperation with citizens at 
large, voluntary agencies, and local government units. 
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It has the virtue of being somewhat ideal but prac- 
tical, provocative and helpful. 

“Five Hundred Over 60: A Community Survey on 
Aging” is another excellent report. This however is 
a report of specific findings of a survey of the needs 
of 500 aged persons 60 years of age and over. These 
persons resided in an especially selected area of New 
York City which offers a wide variety of social, 
economic and national groups. There is nothing new 
or unusual in the report for those engaged in work 
with aging and aged people. Its real value lies rather 
in its documentation through sound social research 
methods of the already fairly familiar kinds of sit- 
uations and problems older people are apt to encoun- 
ter in their later years. 

The report, which is extremely well organized and 
presented, includes the subjective statements of many 
of the 500. There is, however, careful analysis of 
these which provides for any community or any 
agency very useful suggestions for the services re- 
quired to meet what are presumed to be simple 
individual needs of older people who find themselves 
frustrated and often helpless in an increasingly com- 
plex and even strange social milieu. 

For public welfare personnel it offers some real 
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Announcing— 
FIVE HUNDRED 
OVER 
SIXTY 


A Community Survey of Aging 





By 
Bernard Kutner 
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evidence that counseling older people regardless of 
income status is greatly needed in the community. 
This may help hasten the day (which seems in- 
evitable) when such counseling will be an integral 
part of any public welfare agency’s service to the 
citizens of the community, the needs of which it aims 
to meet. 

Ollie A. Randall 

Chief Consultant, Study Project in Serv- 

ices for the Aging 

Community Service Society 

New York City 


Public Relations for Social Agencies. By Harold P. 
Levy. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1956. 208 pages. $3.50. 


This book could easily be recommended as a prac- 
tical guide for organizing, developing and perfecting 
any type of public relations program in a private or 
public welfare agency. 

In the initial part of his book the author states, 
“In general, however, social agencies, social workers, 
and volunteers (who usually control the purse strings) 
still have not reached the point where they consider 
the building of good public relations a proposition 


that takes a balanced investment of talent, time, man- 
power, and money. 

“It does not take a ‘big’ budget to build better 
public relations. Nor does it require staff specialists 
trained in the techniques of public relations. But 
public relations must be accepted as a planned re- 
sponsibility, not a haphazard one.” 

Mr. Levy has successfully interpreted in a succinct 
manner the details necessary for a practical public 
relations program in welfare agencies and even goes 
so far as actually to point out in detail how his sug- 
gestions work in given situations. The author has 
done a masterful job of tactfully pointing up weak- 
nesses in the public relations of social agencies and 
backs up his statements with concrete examples and 
methods for correcting the weaknesses. 

Finally, in this reviewer’s opinion Mr. Levy’s book 
is worthy of a place in any welfare agency library. It 
should be of immeasurable help to any public or 
private agency. It is a “must” book in my opinion 
for extra curriculum reading of social work students. 
Teachers in schools of social work could use it as a 
guide. 

James J. Hollern 
Executive Assistant 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare 


“This volume should be of help to 
all social welfare, including pub- 
lic welfare, in improving public re- 


lations performance.”—LOULA DUNN, 


Director, American Public Welfare Asseciation. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES 
By HAROLD LEVY 


Every social agency worker who faces the practical prob- 
lems of winning community support will want to read 
and study this important new book. 


“From a rich background of professional experience 
Harold P. Levy brings a keen mind and a sensitive con- 
science to the task of writing a book on PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES. This book will 
be of immense value to such agencies, private and public 
alike, in charting intelligently their programs of public 
education on their important, and indeed essential, work 
in a free society."—R. B. ALLEN, Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of California at Ios Angeles. 


Only $3.50 at your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS e N. Y. 16 
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Casework Services for Children. Principles and’ Prac- 
tices. By Henrietta L. Gordon. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
1956. 493 pages. $5.50. 


The literature in social work has lacked a single 
comprehensive presentation of principles and prac- 
tices of casework services to children. In the past such 
principles have been presented with the focus on the 
services needed when children are separated from 
parents, or on other occasions with the emphasis on 
giving services to children remaining at home. No- 
where, however, have all of these principles been 
brought together and discussed as a single program 
of casework services to children. Mrs. Gordon’s book 
successfully accomplishes this. 

There are seven specialized casework services for 
children needed in every community. They are based 
on the premise that families are important to children 
and help needs to be provided to families when they 
are threatened. The historical sequence of the devel- 
opment of services is maintained in this presentation. 
Services for children away from parents are discussed 
first, including boarding home, adoptive home, and 
institution. When families remain together, day care 
services, homemaker services, protective services, and 
helping a child at home are then described. The 
basic principles of each of these are discussed and the 
prevailing practices described. All this is planned so 
as to present a sound plan for casework services to 
children who need them. 

This book is written primarily for the student of 
casework for children—in school or in practice. It 
should, however, be helpful to board members and 
community leaders in child welfare. The style of 
writing is in Mrs. Gordon’s usual logical, concise 
manner. The language is simple and happily lacking 
in technical expressions. It is liberally sprinkled with 
case illustrations and footnotes. 

Having all of the casework services to children 
identified and qualified should be especially helpful 
to the public agency administrator in those commu- 
nities where the public agency has to assume the 
leadership role of community planning for services to 
children. 

This is a book which should prove not only valuable 
to the student and practitioner but also to public 
welfare administrators and community planners for 
casework services to children. 


Lena Brosius 

Chief of Casework Services 

Division for Children and Youth 
Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare 
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Pricing Casework Jobs. By the Advisory Committee 
to the Job Evaluation Project. Case Work Council, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 1956. 120 pages. $3.00. 


A report of the results of a unique study which 
employed a new method of determining caseworkers 
salaries by measuring their jobs against comparable 
positions in industry. Each job was broken down into 
various parts; knowledge, experience, skills, respon- 
sibilities, effort, working conditions and other factors 
were measured. They were then compared by Cleve- 
land companies to discover comparable posts with the 
same degree of responsibility and difficulty. Salary 
ranges were then recommended which would bring 
social workers’ salaries more nearly into line with 
those in industry. 


Citizen Participation in Public Welfare Programs— 
Supplementary Services by Volunteers. By Evalyn 
G. Weller and Elizabeth B. Kilborne. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1956. 46 pages. $.20. 


This pamphlet provides a basic guide for establish- 
ing and carrying on a volunteer program. It discusses 
selection of projects, recruitment, selection and place- 
ment, orientation, training, sustaining interest and 
supervision, as well as the philosophy behind a volun- 
teer program. There are also samples of materials 
being used in volunteer programs in public welfare 
agencies. 


A Study of Adoption Practice: Volume I, Adoption 
Agencies and the Children They Serve; Volume II, 
Selected Scientific Papers Presented at the National 
Conference on Adoption, January, 1955. Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. $2.25 each. 

These two volumes contain material produced 
through the National Adoption Project conducted 
by the Child Welfare League, and culminating in the 
National Conference on Adoption in January, 1955. 
Volume I is a comprehensive statement on the sub- 
ject of adoption. Volume II is a selection of papers 
on ten special aspects of adoption, such as psychology, 
genetics, and law. Together these two volumes com- 
prise a complete and authoritative reference source. 
It represents the best and most up-to-date thinking 
on the subject. 


Community Services to Older People. Prairie Courts 
Office, Ada S. McKinley Community House, 270! 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 1956. 63 pages 
50c. This is the report of a project of Ada S. McKinley 
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Community House in Chicago, where the two public 
welfare departments and 11 other agencies provided a 
cooperative service to older persons living in a hous- 
ing project. 


Health Costs of the Aged. Report No. 20. Prepared 
by Agnes W. Brewster and Dorothy McCamman. 
Division of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. May 
1956. 126 pages. 65 cents. 


Press Relations for Local Officials. Michigan Pamphlets 
No. 25. By James C. MacDonald. Bureau of Govern- 
ment, Institute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1956. 50 pages. 
$1.00. This is particularly useful to public welfare 
agencies because it is specifically written to meet 
the needs of governmental agencies and deals with 
problems peculiar to public agency press relations. 


Silent Spokesman: An Aid to the Speechless. Wayland 
W. Lessing. Hospital Topics Magazine, 30 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 1956. 35 pages. $1.50. 
This “picture” book is a device for the use of patients 
handicapped by aphasia (loss of speech), providing 
them with a means of making themselves understood. 
It would be of help to families, nursing homes, and 
hospitals caring for such patients. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Age and Opportunity. A study by the Welfare Council 
of Greater Winnipeg. 1956. 66 pages. 


A Belief in People—A History of Family Social Work. 
By Margaret E. Rich. Family Service Association 
of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. $3.50. 


The Board Member of a Social Agency. Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. February 1957. 82 pages. $1.00. 


Casework with Foster Parents. By Draza Kline and 
Helen Mary Overstreet. Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
October 1956. 32 pages. 65c. 


Child Welfare Supervision in Local Public Welfare 
Agencies. State Department of Social Welfare, 112 
State Street, Albany, New York. 1956. 84 pages. 
No charge for any reasonable quantity as well as 
single copies. 





The Content of Family Social Work. An FSAA Com- 
mittee Report. Reprinted from July 1956 SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. Family Service Association of America, 
192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1956. 
10 pages. 25c. 


Fact Book on Youth in New York City. Research 
Department, Welfare and Health Council of New 
York city, 44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
April 1956. 123 pages. $1.00. 


Guide for Agency Self-Appraisal for Foster Home 
Agencies and Institutions. Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, Inc., 207 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 1956. 21 pages. 40 cents. 


Health Costs of the Aged. Report No. 20. Prepared 
by Agnes W. Brewster and Dorothy McCamman. 
Division of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. May 
1956. 126 pages. 65 cents. 


Horizons for Older People. By George Gleason. The 
MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N, Y. 1956. 137 pages. $2.95. 


Identity and Interpersonal Competence: A New Direc- 
tion in Family Research. By Nelson N. Foote and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. The University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1955. 
305 pages. $5.00. 


The Intake Study in Child Welfare. State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, 
New York. 1956. 20 pages. No charge for any 
reasonable quantity as well as single copies. 


Organized Home Medical Care in New York City. A 
study of 19 programs by the Hospital Council of 
Greater New York. Published for the Common- 
wealth Fund by Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 537 pages. $8.00. 


A Report of Chattanooga’s First Conference on Aging. 
Adult Education Council, 865 McCallie Avenue, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 14 pages. 


Research Relating to Children. Bulletin No. 3. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1956. 124 pages. 60c. 
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The Social Welfare Forum, 1956. Official Proceedings, 
83rd Annual Forum, National Conference of Social 
Work, St. Louis, Missouri, May 20-25, 1956. Pub- 
lished for the National Conference of Social Work 
by Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 1956. 273 pages. $5.00. 


Social Work Year Book, 1957. Russell H. Kurtz, 
Editor. National Association of Social Workers, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1957. 752 pages. 
$7.50. 


Some Traumatic Effects of Separation and Placement. 
By Ner Littner, M.D. Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
October 1956. 32 pages. 65c. 


Government Budgeting. By Jesse Burkhead. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1956. 498 pages. $7.50. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Survey Methods for Determining the Need for Services 


to Children of Working Mothers. Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1956, 
48 pages. 25c. 


U. S. Government Publications in Social Welfare. A 


selected bibliography. Council on Social Work Edu 
cation, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1956, 
81 pages. $2.00. 


A Symposium on Immigration. Law and Contempo 


rary Problems, Duke University School of Law, 
Durham, North Carolina. 1956. $2.00. 


Retirement—A New Way of Life. By Eugene Fried 


mann. Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 
1956. 41 pages. 








PERSONNEL 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES for Social Workers 
(343-$397) and Child Welfare Services Workers ($397- 
$438 monthly. Write County Civil Service, Civic Center, 


in picturesque, progressive San Diego, California, for 
full details . 








DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE. The City of 
Roanoke, Virginia, has available a position as Director 
of Public Welfare. Salary Range—$510-540-570-600- 
630-660 per month. Position carries Pension Plan, Sick 
Leave and Vacation. Retirement age 65. Forty hour 
work week, excellent working conditions. Application 
to be made to Mr. A. C. Owens, City Manager, setting 
forth college training and experience in public wel- 
fare work. R. B. MOSS, PURCHASING AGENT, CITY 
OF ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, 








NEW MEXICO in the mild Southwest offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for Child Welfare Workers 
($3660-$4860), Senior Child Welfare Workers 
($3900-$6160), and District Child Welfare Super- 
visors ($4860-$6420) in Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Member of Child Welfare League of America. 


Write: MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, Box 939, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 











MEDICAL OR PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for 
Mental Retardation project in the New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Santa Fe area. Entering salary 
up to $450. Two years of graduate medical or psychia- 
tric social work plus two years experience. Write: 
MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, Box 939, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 





OPENINGS for field representative, child welfare con- 
sultant, salary range $5568-6744; public welfare work- 
ers, $3972-5844; child welfare workers, $3972-5304, in 
expanding public welfare program. Graduate social 
work training required. Experience desired but not 
essential for all positions. Write Nevada State Welfare 
Department, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 

















THE WORDEN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Our 
Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. Two Year 
Professional Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Mas- 
ter of Social Work. Early Application is Advised. Write 
Above Address for Information. 








CHILD WELFARE WORKERS— ‘Six immediate 
openings for child welfare workers; three salary 
ranges. Social Worker, $278-$338, requiring one year 
approved graduate work. Child Welfare Worker, 
$322-$392, one year of graduate work, plus a year’s 
experience in a children’s agency. For the above 
positions, children’s agency experience may be sub- 
stituted for required graduate training. Senior Child 
Welfare Worker, $355-$433, two years’ graduate work 
and two years’ children’s agency experience. Starting 
salary to be determined by amount of suitable train- 
ing and experience. Regular salary increases with 
experience in the agency. Write J. P. Lynes, Direc- 
tor, St. Louis County Welfare Office, 2729 Sutton 
Avenue, Maplewood 17, Missouri. 











OPENINGS for Children’s Services Consultants and 
Workers: One year of graduate work required: in 
addition, two years of experience for Consultant. 
Salary for Consultant, $4680-$5580; Children’s Serv- 
ices Workers, $3660-$5100. If interested, contact 
Personnel Officer, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State Office Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 














